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Chronicle 


League of Nations.—The Amendment Commission 
repotted to the Assembly on December 2 that it was 
deemed inadvisable to propose any amendments to the 
Covenant at the present session, not 
because it was thought that the 
Covenant could not be _ profitably 
amended, but for the reason that the League lacks expe- 
rience and would be in a better position to make changes 
at a later date. In the meantime the Amendment Com- 
mission would receive proposals. When the resolution 
embodying the findings of the Commission was put be- 
fore the Assembly, M. Pueyrredon, delegate for Argen- 
tina, voted against its acceptance, on the ground that 
amendments should be discussed at the present session. 
After some discussion it was ruled by M. Hymans, Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, that the question was one of pro- 
cedure, and not of action, and that therefore a unanimous 
vote was not required for the acceptance. Not all the 
members of the League agreed that this ruling was cor- 
rect. At the next meeting of the Assembly the delega- 
tion from Argentina was found to be absent, and a note 
from M. Pueyrredon informed M. Hymans that the 
Argentine delegation would not take its place in the 
Assembly until the four amendments proposed by Argen- 


The Assembly 


tina should be taken into consideration. These amend- 
ments as set forth by M. Pueyrredon are as follows: Ad- 
mission of all sovereign States; admission of all the 
smaller States, without the right to vote; composition of 
the Council of the League by democratic election; an 
international court with obligatory jurisdiction. 

The action taken by the Argentine delegation brings 
to a head the struggle that has been in progress ever since 
the opening of the session between the great and the 
small Powers. The amendment, which is aimed at 
bringing the Council of the League under the control of 
the Assembly, is in direct opposition to the report of the 
Commission on General Organization, which points out 
that it is impossible to consider the Assembly in the light 
of a Chamber of Deputies, with the Council as an Upper 
Chamber, or to regard the Assembly as a legislative body, 
with the Council as the executive. The Covenant is not 
explicit, says the report, on the relative jurisdiction of 
the two bodies; but it must be held that neither bod; has 
jurisdiction to render a decision on matters common to 
both bodies, and neither has power to modify or reject 
a decision which falls within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the other. This report was regarded as a victory 
for the great Powers, in which Argentina refuses to 
acquiesce. 

An important decision was rendered by the Commis- 
sion on the Admission of New Members as to the mean- 
ing of Article X of the Covenant. M. Motta of Switzer- 
land, in connection with Austria’s proposed admission 
to the League, raised the question as to whether the Dis- 
trict of Voralberg, Austria, in the event of Austria un- 
dergoing fundamental changes, had the right to dispose 
of its own destiny and join Switzerland, as it had voted 
to do by plebiscite. Article X, he said, fixed the bound- 
aries of Austria as laid down at Paris. The Commission 
replied in the following statement : 

We cannot recommend the adoption of the proposition put 
forward by M. Motta. We are indeed of the opinion that the 
entry of Austria into the League will in no way prejudice or 
affect the question so raised. We cannot help adding that the 
suggestion that admission to the League should have any such 
effect appears to arise from a misconception regarding Article X. 
It cannot too emphatically be stated that Article X. does not 
guarantee the territorial integrity of any member of the League. 
All it does is to condemn external aggression on the territorial 
integrity and political independence of any member of the 
League and calls on the Council to consider what measures to 
take to resist that aggression. 

Another move with regard to Article X was made by 
Mr. Doherty, delegate for Canada, when he made a 
formal motion that Article X should be eliminated from 
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the Covenant. Canada, he said, was opposed to Article 
X for several reasons: it could not be enforced; it was 
endorsement of the territorial lines laid down by the 
Peace Treaty, and it was unfair. M. Viviani declared 
that France, while not averse to amendments respecting 
Article X, was disinclined to consider such amendments 
at the present session. Mr. Balfour said that although 
he, personally, was no lover of Article X, and did not 
think that it mattered very much, he was, nevertheless, 
of the opinion that the Assembly had agreed not to con- 
sider amendments at the present session. M. Hymans 
ruled that the Assembly should decide for itself whether 
or not it would take action on Mr. Doherty’s proposal. 


Home News.—President Wilson has accepted the in- 
vitation extended to him by the League of Nations to act 
as mediator with the view to putting an end to hostilities 
in Armenia. His letter of acceptance 
is dated November 30, and is ad- 
dressed to M. Paul Hymans. Calling 
attention to the fact that the invitation carries with it no 
repetition of the proposal formerly made to the United 
States to accept a mandate in Armenia, a proposal not 
accepted by the Senate, and to the fact that without the 
authorization of Congress, whose action he cannot fore- 
cast, he has not the power to promise any military forces 
for the pacification of that country, the President de- 
clares that the United States has always been interested 
in the welfare of Armenia, and that, accordingly, he 
proffers his personal mediation: 

I am willing, however, upon assurances of the moral and dip- 
lomatic support of the principal powers and in a spirit of sym- 
pathetic response to the request of the Council of the League of 
Nations to use my good offices and to proffer my personal media- 
tion through a representative whom I may designate to end the 
hostilities that are now being waged against the Armenian people 
and to bring peace and accord to the contending parties, relying 
upon the Council of the League of Nations to suggest to me the 
avenues through which my proffer should be conveyed and the 
parties to whom it should be addressed. 

Two Governments, of Brazil and Spain, also offered 
their good offices, the former declaring that it is “ ready 
to contribute alone, or jointly with other Powers, to put 
an end to the situation of suffering Armenia”; and the 
latter that it is prepared to contribute gladly to any action 
of a moral or diplomatic nature “ looking to a peaceful 
solution.” All three offers were accepted. In the near 
future. the Council of the League will “ supply informa- 
tion and guidance as to the means by which it will be 
best to approach the task.” 


Mediation for 
Armenia 


Cuba.—Cuba’s affairs are in such a state, politically, 
financially and industrially, that the United States finds 
itself confronted with the task of bringing about a bet- 
terment of conditions in the Island 
as a means of preventing military in- 
tervention by our troops. The situa- 
tion is causing no little anxiety in Washington, but it is 
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well understood in all official circles that intervention 
will be undertaken only as a last resort. 

General elections were held in Cuba November 1. Yet 
the results have not yet been finally and officially deter- 
mined. The alleged causes of this delay, which is keeping 
the Island in a state of feverish turmoil, are the non- 
receipt of election returns from many precincts, and the 
charges and countercharges of fraud and intimidation. 
On the face of the returns, Dr. Alfredo Zayas, candidate 
of a coalition of Conservative and other elements, was 
elected President, but enough votes are missing to fur- 
nish the possibility of giving the victory to his opponent, 
José Miguel Gomez, candidate of the Liberals. 

Financially also the Island is in a dangerous condition. 
Various plans for the betterment of the situation were 
thought out. All of them, however, were vetoed by the 
United States, under the authority vested in it by the 
Platt amendment, which is a part of the Cuban Constitu- 
tion. It became known some time ago that the Govern- 
ment of the United States had in contemplation sending 
Major General Enoch H. Crowder, now Judge Advocate 
General of the Army, on a mission having for its purpose 
the laying of a foundation for better political and finan- 
cial conditions in the Island. The financial condition in 
Cuba is admitted to be acute. Two of the largest banks 
are insolvent, another was saved from serious trouble by 
the Cuban Government’s declaration of a moratorium, 
which was to expire December 1, but which was renewed. 
The United States Government is opposed to meeting the 
crisis by this means, and is seeking to bring about another 
method of adjustment, which will not be a makeshift. 
Banks in Cuba are heavily involved in sugar transactions, 
due to loans of money to the producers when the price 
was about twenty-five cents a pound. Only five cents a 
pound can be realized on the crop of 300,000 tons. But 
the Government of the United States advised selling at 
this price in the belief that business interests in Cuba 
will be stimulated by the creation of a market for sugar. 
The American Government also favors a plan to issue 
clearing house certificates, that will be confined to ex- 
changes between banks and will not go into general circu- 
lation. These and similar measures, it is believed, will 
relieve the situation and Cuba will be enabled to harvest 
the next sugar crop, on the annual returns of which the 
financial and industrial stability of the Island depends. 
In answer to a request to designate a financial adviser to 
the Cuban Government, the State Department at Wash- 
ington recommended Albert Rathbone of New York, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, now the 
Treasury’s fiscal agent in Europe. Early in the present 
month the State Department announced that the Cuban 
Minister in Washington had received a telegram from 
his Government, authorizing him to make definite ar- 
rangement with Mr. Rathbone. The latter’s appointment 
is supposed to clear the way for a loan to Cuba by Amer- 
ican banks. 
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France.—Immediately after the holidays allowed for 
the celebration of Armistice Day, November 11, the 
Chamber of Deputies, after attending to a few minor 
The Relations with points of legislation, took up the ques- 

the tion of the resumption of diplomatic 
Vatican Bill Passed relations with the Vatican. The bill 
was ably reported by M. Noblemaire of the Finance Com- 
mittee. In spite of the opposition of a few radicals, espe- 
cially of M. Herriot, it gained the support of a very sub- 
stantial majority. Before the actual vote of the Chamber 
was taken in favor of diplomatic relations with the Holy 
See, the Assembly, November 30, voted confidence in the 
Government 387 against 209. The bill itself was adopted 
by a vote of 397 to 209. Premier Leygues raised the 
question of confidence on an amendment, moved by Dep- 
uty Avril, providing that while France should have an 
Ambassador at the Vatican, the Vatican should not send 
a Nuncio to Paris, on the ground that it was likely to 
interfere with French internal affairs. The Premier re- 
fused to accept the amendment and the bill was subse- 
quently voted. The Premier later on stated in the Cham- 
ber that the Government’s decision to ask authority from 
Parliament to send a French Ambassador to the Vatican 
was a question of foreign policy, and that it was in the 
interest of France. ‘ The Vatican is a moral force,” he 
declared, “ which France cannot afford to neglect.” Even 
former Premier Briand remarked that he would vote with 
the Government for an Ambassador to the Vatican. 
Premier Leygues in the course of the debate reminded 
the Chamber that Great Britain was maintaining its envoy 
at the court of Benedict XV, and that the Swiss Govern- 
ment was resuming diplomatic relations with the Vatican, 
which had been broken off in 1873. The result of the de- 
bates in the Chamber culminating in the resumption of 
closer relations of France with the Sovereign Pontiff is 
not all that Catholics would wish. But it marks in the 
Chamber itself, and in the French Government, the begin- 
ning of a period of benevolent and fair dealing with the 
Vatican, which has always befriended the French nation. 
In bringing about this result the Catholic Deputies like 
Lemire, Puech, Guibal, De Magallon must be heartily 
congratulated. 


Ireland.—Coercion is at full height in Ireland: in other 
words, in the rather quaint phrases of the Manchester 
Guardian, the policy is one of 
. intense coercion, in which the house é6f 

Coercion and almost every active Sinn Feiner in the 

Retaliation country has been searched, hundreds of 
men arrested and questioned, mails intercepted and examined, tel- 
ephones tapped, and streets, railway-trains, motors, picture- 
houses, public-houses, schools, colleges, even churches, have been 
held up and the people searched. 
The Guardian further announces that methods of ter- 
rorism far beyond those mentioned above have been prac- 
tised in three or four counties. “ These were ‘flogging,’ 
wounding with shotguns, intimidation by threatening 
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letters, intimidation by burning and wrecking the houses 
and crops or the killing of live-stock; in a few cases, one 
fears, actual murder.” 

The New Witness, under the able and fearless editor- 
ship of Chesterton, adds its weight to this scathing testi- 
mony by declaring that “ what we are waging against 
the Irish people is simply an unusually wild and bar- 
barous war.” In Chesterton’s opinion “good English- 
men have come to ask themselves what are the differ- 
ences between England and Prussia.” <A. G. Gardner 
in the London Daily News is rather more severe. He de- 
clares: 


The story of English rule in Ireland is the darkest tragedy on 
earth, with the single exception of the tragedy in Armenia. We 
have assassinated the Irish nation for 600 years; we have burned 
its towns and put its people to the sword. We have destroyed 
its manufactures. Again and again we have placed in Ireland 
garrisons to overawe the nation. We have driven the people 
from the soil, so that today the population is only half what it 
was a century ago. 

There is no tale of corruption so sustained, so malignant, in 
the annals of civilized Europe. We have made a peace of vio- 
lence in Ireland often before, and there is no reason why we 
should not do it again if we murder and burn with sufficient 
ruthlessness. 

Let us assume that the policy succeeds; that a peace of terror 
is imposed; and there is a great drive of the youth of Ireland 
across the seas. Where do they go? To America, to Australia, 
to South Africa, with a sleepless purpose of vengeanée in their 
hearts. We don’t kill disease by driving it over the seas; we 
only spread it. If you drive out 30,000 another generation will 
rise to avenge them, to be driven out, perhaps, by a new terror; 
and so on with endless iteration. 

For 600 years we have tried to conquer and crush Ireland. 
We have failed and we shall always fail. But we can win Ireland 
tomorrow on the same terms on which we have won and kept 
free nations overseas. The glories of our rule are the victories 
of liberty, as in Canada and South Africa; its shames are the 
failures of tyranny, as in the United States and Ireland. 


This indictment is supported to some extent by the first 
published unofficial and apparently uncensored account 
of the Croke Park tragedy. The testimony which was 
given by a goal umpire reads: 


Play had been in progress about eight minutes, when police 
auxiliaries appeared on the top of the railway embankment that 
overlooks the ground and immediately opened fire indiscrimi- 
nately. Two of my chums, who were standing near the goal 
posts, fell dead. They, like myself, served in the South African 
campaign and in the late war. 

To the cry of “Let them have it!” the police auxiliaries fired 
into the crowd as it stampeded for the exits, trampling those who 
fell. The cries of those who were shot or trampled were pitiful 
to hear. I saw several of the players crawling on their knees 
to escape the fire. 

This brutality has brought sad results in Ireland, for 
this week fifteen police cadets were slain at Cork and the 
British authorities took their toll of death in return, 
Cardinal Logue has issued another pastoral on the out- 
rages. He condemns in most vigorous language attacks 
by the Irish on British officers and states his belief that 
every right thinking 


Christian equally deplores and condemns the indiscriminate 
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massacre of innocent and inoffensive people perpetrated: by the 
forces of the Crown at Croke Park Sunday evening, and if the 
balance were struck between the deeds of the morning and the 
evening it would be against the forces of the Crown, who were 
bound to protect, not destroy, the people. God help our coun- 
try, moaning under the affliction of this competition in murder. 


To encourage his people, the Cardinal cites a letter 
from Cardinal Mercier and the other Bishops of Belgium 
conveying sympathy to the Irish people. The Premier, 
on the other hand, has again jumped to the defense of 
the Irish policy, this time in a speech delivered in Lon- 
don, December 3. He attacked those who criticized him, 
and denounced French journals “for sending men to 
Ireland to scavenge’ among the Irish for material with 
which to attack England. Altogether the speech was 
quite like the Guildhall oration, which drew from the 
Hon. Charles Murphy, formerly Secretary of State 
under Sir Wilfred Laurier, this rebuke, printed in the 
London Times: 

“The cynical falsehoods of your Guildhall speech 
about Ireland will make new enemies for Great Britain 
in every quarter of the globe and create domestic bitter- 
ness in all the Overseas Dominions. When Redmond 
was qualified to represent and speak for Ireland, you 
first used and then betrayed him. On Armistice Day we 
approve the statement of the London Times that your 
speech ‘ will only echo world-wide mockery of the Brit- 


ish Government.’ ” 


Rome.—The Acta Apostolicae Sedis for the month of 
November contains an Encyclical Letter of his Holiness, 
Pope Benedict XV, which eloquently proves that he is 
the Universal Pastor and that his 
solicitude extends to all his children. 
In this remarkable document he ex- 
presses once more his fatherly love for the peopies of 
the Orient, that East from which the light of Chris- 
tianity dawned upon the nations of the West. At the 
same time he feelingly speaks of the happiness which 
filled his heart at the thought that some of them had 
regained the liberty of which for so many years they 
had been deprived. He then set before them as a model 
to be followed in their conduct and their affairs, the 
splendid examples of holiness, learning and love of 
country afforded them by St. Ephrem, the Syrian. 

The Pope recalls his recent Encyclical on St. Jerome, 
to which the present Encyclical on St. Ephrem may be 
regarded as supplementary, insomuch as there is a great 
similarity between the life and work of these two mighty 
teachers, and masters of the Scriptures and the science 
of the Saints, one of the West, the other of the East. 
The Holy Father briefly but masterfully outlines the life 
of St. Ephrem and calls attention to his wonderful gifts 
not only as a teacher, preacher and writer, but also as a 
musician and a poet. The East, the Pontiff continues, 
which now is undergoing something of a resurrection, 
should take to heart the example of this great and holy 


St. Ephrem, Doctor 
of the Church 
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man. The Bishops should direct all their endeavors to 
the restoration of the civilization of mankind in Christ, 
in order that human society may be brought back to the 
Church, which alone, while human institutions are shak- 
ing, and the foundations of human things seem to be 
undermined, looks forward fearless and unmoved to the 
future. The example of St. Ephrem should be in the 
minds of all who have the responsibility of guidance, and 
all who really love their country. His Holiness prays 
fot the return to the true fold of all the peoples which 
have been separated from her. He gives to St. Ephrem 
the Syrian, Deacon of Edessa, the title and honor of a 
Doctor of the Church, and assigns June 18 as the day of 
his feast. The last Saint to be declared a Doctor of the 
Church was St. Alphonsus de Liguori, who in 1871, 
received from Pius IX, the same honors which Bene- 
dict XV has just conferred on St. Ephrem. 


The Pope in a special letter to Mr. Herbert Hoover 
transmitted through Cardinal Gibbons, gives his cordial 
endorsement to the work of the newly formed European 
Relief Council that is to conduct a 
national collection for $33,000,000 to 
succor the starving and diseased 
children of Europe. The letter from the Vatican reads: 


Dear Mr. Hoover. Through our beloved son, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Baltimore, we have been again informed of the 
truly wonderful and providential work that you are still carry- 
ing on to meet the grave and manifold needs from which Europe 
is suffering through lack of food. The splendid services you 
have already rendered in this regard, which assure you, without 
doubt, an abiding place in the history of Christian charity and 
give you a unique title to the gratitude of the people, fill us alike 
with heartfelt satisfaction and consolation at the prospect of the 
great good that will thus accrue to the needy multitudes of 
Europe. ° 

We have learned that you are now devoting your timely and 
earnest endeavors in a special way in behalf of the suffering 
little ones. What you did to succor the helpless children of Bel- 
gium at a time when the utter lack of proper food threatened 
their frail lives—all this is still fresh and living in our memory. 
At that time we were moved to lift up our voice in praise of your 
noble initiative, and we are all the more disposed to do so now in 
view of the fact that it is no longer a question of saving the 
lives of the children of one nation alone but rather, as we are 
credibly informed, of 3,000,000 children belonging to various 
nations of Europe. Urged on, therefore, by the charity of Christ, 
and sharing as we do in His special love for the little ones. we 
recommend your present work as strongly and as earnestly as 
may be to the generosity of all American citizens irrespective of 
creed or party, and we feel assured that they whose hearts are 
always open to every worthy appeal will gladly respond with 
enthusiasm, seeing that your work is not confined to any one 
people, but that it embraces all who are in need without distinc- 
tion and in particular the innocent children of those who were 
the enemies of yesterday and who now suffer all the more. 


The Holy Father 
and Mr. Hoover 


Americans have every reason to be proud in reading 
these noble words addressed by the Holy Father to one 
of their fellow-citizens who in these troublous times has 
so earnestly worked for the welfare of suffering 
humanity. 
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Canada’s Sanest Province 


P. W. Browne, D.D. 


IME was, it is within recent memory, when bil- 
ious scribes and Anglo-maniacs were wont to 
bemoan the benighted condition of a neighboring 
Catholic Province, and to exhibit it during loyalist cele- 
brations and Twelfth-of-July pow-wows as an “ awful 
example ” of “ Rome Rule.” 
Tempora mutantur. The scribe has ceased to revile; 
the orators of the lodges no longer volley forth fustian ; 
silence broods over the stagnant pools of misrepresenta- 


' tion, for a Province has been discovered “ where sanity 


reigns’; where the percentage of school attendance is 
the highest in Canada; where crime is least prevalent; 
where farms are most productive, workmen most thrifty 
and contented, industries most successful, public serv- 
ice most efficient; where Catholic professional men 
have dominated the government ever since Confedera- 
tion by reason of their superior education alone. Such 
is the pen picture of Quebec etched by a stalwart Pres- 
byterian, one of Canada’s greatest educators, Dr. Mc- 
Phail. George Moore, the descendant of an empire loy- 
alist, author of “ The Clash,” has recently scandalized 
his countrymen by telling them very plainly that they 


- should make a pilgrimage to the “ Ancient Capital” and 


learn the meaning of honesty and good manners; while 
another sturdy Protestant, in “ Bridging the Chasm,” 
tells the Upper Canadian zealots to do penance in sack- 
cloth and ashes for their sins of vilification. 

To those of us who know French Canada and its 
people these revelations mean little; for years of resi- 
dence, academic ties, and lustra of contact have taught 
us to love and admire the institutions and the people 
whose forbears from Brittany and Normandy, Touraine, 
Guienne, and Gascony brought with them to the banks 
of the St. Lawrence more than three centuries ago the 
faith, the culture and the dignity which for centuries 
have characterized the most polite nation in Europe. 
Today one finds in the Province of Quebec evidences of 
the vie seigneuriale which Phillippe de Gaspé describes so 
graphically in his “ Anctens Canadiens,” and limns with 
such splendid artistry. The manor-houses still exist, 
though the censitaires of olden time are no longer de- 
pendents, radiating culture and affability throughout the 
land. The seigneur no longer exists; but the habitant 
remains. To understand what the habitant stands for, 
it must be remembered that French Canada is not a 
country of yester year. Discovered by Cartier in 1534, 
it became officially an appanage of France in the early 
days of the seventeenth century; and the Fleur-de-lys 
waved over its length and breadth till the conquest by 
England in 1759. Though doomed to death, French 
Canada was fated not to die; and there is a perfect con- 
tinuity between the present and the past facts of the 


French Canadian story and that which marked great dy- 
nastic changes in the later period of European history. 
Here the venerable France of pre-Revolution days has 
retired, not to die, but to revive; for in Quebec Prov- 
ince and its ramifications the representatives of a race 
that ceased in France after the golden age of the Grand 
Monarque, still live. 

Along the banks of the St. Lawrence, and in the for- 
est lands, from Nova Scotia (Acadie) to the Rockies, 
and beyond, the signs of an old and advanced civiliza- 
tion are apparent in the language, manners and customs 
of the people. Look where you will, from New Orleans 
to Hudson Bay, from Maine to Oregon, you will find 
traces of the voyageurs who blazed the trails which in 
later days became national highways. 

The Canadian hamlet, in all but its material structure, 
is the peaceful and picturesque paroisse of the Gironde; 
and its so-called patois is the unchanged vernacular of 
the golden age of French literature. The habitants who 
compose the hamlet possess the taille, the manliness, 
and the brawn of a people that perished largely in Old 
France through the passions of the Revolution. They 
are a hardy and prolific race, with all the virtues and 
few of the vices of the native Gaul. They are thrifty, 
temperate, and self-reliant; and they are an immense 
power in the land; full of cohesion and expansive en- 
ergy; keen to comprehend and adroit to wrest to their 
own advantage the free political institutions which, per- 
haps, of themselves, they might not have initiated. They 
are a vigorous stock, and there is no sign of decay in the 
type they reproduce. 

Intellectually, the habitants are keen and rapid of per- 
ception, rather imaginative than profound, of great in- 
dustry and manifold resource. They are essentially pi- 
oneers, and they wield the axe always like men whose 
business it is to hew down the forest and build a home- 
stead. Religion enters into every phase of their lives; 
and Mother Church has no children more faithful, more 
loyal, more docile than the habitants. They are in- 
tensely conservative and firmly wedded to old customs. 

The visitor to French Canada, if he be at all observant, 
must realize that he is among a people differentiated 
in life, language, and institutions from other dwellers 
within the Canadian borders. There is an atmosphere 
of life here which reveals a phenomenon which is 
unique, a people maintaining in the fullest integrity for 
more than three centuries homogeneity amid disintegrat- 
ing influences. French Canadians have consistently 
and persistently resisted assimilation. They have con- 
tinued to increase and multiply, not only within their 
original borders, for they have spread out from east to 
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west, leaving their imprint on the geographical chart 
of America from New England to the Pacific slope. 

Nor has their progress been confined to material or 
national development; they have developed a literature 
with a flavor all its own, whose beginnings must be 
sought in the dawning days of the ancien régime. No 
other section of the American continent has paid such 
tribute to the muses of song and poesy; none has ex- 
celled it in the domain of history. Today if one needs 
documentary evidence of the Mississippi and the great 
Northwest, he must hie away to Quebec to garner it. 
The Quebec archives contain precious documents care- 
fully preserved and generally made available to the stu- 
dent. Recent personal experience has made the writer 
a heavy debtor in this respect to the courteous archivist 
of the archiepiscopal vaults, whom a well-known his- 
torian of the Middle West describes as “the human 
encyclopedia of historic facts.” Another investigator 
says of the Quebec archives: 

There is more Canadian patriotism today in Quebec than in 
any other province of the Dominion—if Canadian patriotism 
means a true appreciation of Canada’s past and present, the 
preservation of her historical records and monuments, not the 
paltry rhetoric and swaggering idiocy of those who drain their 
throats from morn to eventide with shouts for the “Old Flag” 


and its imperial piracies. It is this Canadian patriotism which has 
made Quebec the wealthiest literary portion of the Dominion. 


Visions of the editor’s blue pencil are beginning to 
haunt me; so perforce much of an interesting story must 
remain untold, and only a brief résumé is possible of 
other phases of French Canadian development. 

At the date of the Conquest the French population of 
Canada numbered some 60,000 souls ; today, it is reckoned 
at 2,250,000. As we heard the Hon. L. P. Pelletier state 
during a brilliant speech delivered at the unveiling of the 
Cartier monument in Montmorency Park on the after- 
noon of September 6: “Le pauvre petit peuple aban- 
donné en 1760 sur les rives du St. Laurent, a été l'enfant 


du miracle. L’ennemi a’hier a été son salut.” 


Since the Bourbon lilies were snatched from its brow, 
the shibboleth of Quebec has been and will be “ Nos in- 
stitutions ; notre langue; nos lois.” Herein lies the grand 
secret of its success, for today the cradle-land of the 
ancien régime is the banner province of England’s great- 
est Dominion. Maligned, caricatured, misrepresented 
though it has been, it marches gloriously onward under 
the protecting aegis of the Catholic Church. 

The Province of Quebec leads the American continent 
in the number of Catholic industrial organizations; and 
Quebec City had had for years a daily newspaper whose 
very title indicates its purpose—L’Action Catholique. It 
has, I believe, some 40,000 subscribers. Within the 
borders of the Province Unions Ouvriéres and Unions 
Agricoles not unlike the “ Boerenbond,” the “ Hanze,” 
and the “ Volksbond ” of Holland are established in the 
larger centers and the one-time workingmen’s ideal— 
the International Union—has been supplanted by Le 
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Syndicalisme Catholique. In this great movement three 
great organizations stand out prominently, viz.: the Féd- 
ération Ouvriére of Chicoutimi, the Corporation Ouvriére 
Catholique of Three Rivers, and various groups of the 
Union Nationale under the direction of the Conseil Na- 
tional des Métiers, of Quebec. 

Labor Day in Quebec is known as the “ Féte du Tra- 
vail”; and it is festal in a truly Catholic sense. It was 
the writer’s good fortune to witness the celebration in 
September. On Sunday, the eve of the great holiday, 
there was special solemnity at the Church of St. Sau- 
veur, in which thousands of Catholic workingmen par- 
ticipated. I had never seen such a manifestation of the 
workingman’s faith. All received Holy Communion, and 
the demeanor of the men was marvelously reverential. 
An eloquent Jesuit delivered an inspiring sermon; and 
it was heard with bated breath by the immense congre- 
gation. In conclusion, he said: 


It was the spirit of the International which in recent days 
threatened this country with civil war. It was the spirit of the 
International which dominated the Winnipeg strikes. It was the 
spirit of the International which agitated the other provinces. It 
was the salutary influence of the Catholic Church which directed 
the labor organizations of the Province of Quebec, and merited 
for us from our bitterest enemies the designation of “the sanest 
people.” 


Hats off to Quebec! 


Kevin Gerard Barry 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE 


HE British Government in Ireland celebrated All 
Saints’ Day this year by hanging Kevin Barry at 
Mountjoy Prison, Dublin. They chose the day well. It 
will secure for Kevin Barry an anniversary that will not 
be easily forgotten for centuries to come. The young 
student of the Catholic University College, aged eigh- 
teen, almost a schoolboy, has entered upon his enduring 
fame as a national hero. Unknown beyond a small circle 
of friends and comrades a few weeks ago, his is now: 
“ One of the few, the immortal names, 
That are not born to die.” 

He was hanged as a “ murderer.” But his was a stain- 
less life, and he was guilty of no crime. Granted he was 
a rebel, but civilized governments usually agree with the 
common-sense of mankind in drawing a sharp distinc- 
tion between the man who goes into a fight armed against 
armed men, even though his act is rebellion, and the 
criminal or the madman who has recourse to poison, the 
bullet or the steel for some base end. If the rebel is a 
murderer, Bruce and Washington, Hofer, Lee, and Boli- 
var were murderers. The voice of the nations counts 

them as patriots and heroes. 

Here is the brief record of Kevin Barry’s life. He 
was born in Dublin on January 20, 1902, a good birth. 
day for such a career, the feast of the soldier martyr, 
Sebastian. His father Thomas Barry lived part of the 
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year in Dublin, for the rest of it on a farm at Rathvilly 
in County Carlow. As a small boy Kevin had his first 
lessons at the convent school of the Sisters of the Holy 
Faith in Clarendon Street, Dublin. When he was nine 
years old he was for some time a pupil in the national 
school at Rathvilly, where his people resided for three 
years. ' 

In 1914 they returned to Dublin and he became a 
pupil at St. Mary’s College, Rathmines, conducted by the 
Péres du Saint Esprit. He was a student here till 1916. 
For the schoolboy of fourteen that year was a turning 
point, for it brought the Dublin rising in Easter Week. 
It was an event that made a deep impression on him. 
Henceforth his ideal was to play a part in the remaking 
of Ireland, and his teachers, as the years went on, felt 
that, brilliant scholar as he proved himself, his success 
would have been still greater but for the time, thought 
and energy he gave more and more to the national move- 
ment. 

The college at Rathmines was closed in the sum- 
mer of 1916 and in the following September Kevin 
became a student at the Jesuit College of Belvedere, Dub- 
lin. Like the earlier colleges of the Society and many 
of those of the present time, Belvedere is not a college for 
resident students. The pupils live in their homes and 
come daily to the classes. So there was for the boy no 
break between home and college influences. At Belve- 
dere, he remained until 1919, passing the examinations 
with distinction and crowning his work by winning a 


scholarship in the National University. One of his 
teachers writes to me of him: 
His masters all held Kevin in the highest esteem. Seldom has 


a gentler, kinder or more devoted boy passed through Belve- 
dere. He was loved by his class fellows. There was a kindly 
smile always on his face, and a good-humored remark was 
ever ready. He possessed a keen sense of humor which never 
left him even after weeks of imprisonment. A splendid athlete, 
he was always most devoted to the college games,-and was or- 
ganizing secretary of games during the season 1918-19. None 
could play a more strenuous game than Kevin, and few could 
accept hard knocks in such a sporting spirit as he did. His 
school-fellows have only the kindest remembrances of him, and 
speak of him with tears in their eyes. 


He had decided to adopt the medical profession and 
entered the medical school of the University in the 
autumn of last year. There, as in his earlier studies, 
he won the high esteem of his professors and his fellow- 
undergraduates. He showed marked ability in his work, 
and this though every moment he could spare from study 
went to the cause that had become the ideal of his life. 
He spoke little of it, and then only to his nearest friends. 
To most of his fellow-students he seemed to be only a 
bright lively boy, keen alike at work and play. Few 
guessed that he was eager for the opportunity—soon to 
come—to stake his life in his country’s quarrel. 

He had joined the Irish volunteers, and the young 
athlete was a welcome recruit. His first fight was also 
his last. One morning, in September, he was with an 
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armed party that attacked a convoy escort in Dublin. 
The object of the attack appears to have been simply to 
secure the arms of the escort. In the scuffle Kevin was 
captured. One of the soldiers had been shot dead and 
two wounded. Technically this made all who took part 
in the attack accomplices in murder, if the Crown chose 
to make the charge not “high treason” but “ murder.” 
It was on this charge that Kevin Barry was indicted. 
Sir Hamar Greenwood conveniently forgot this prin- 
ciple of English law in another case. When the “ Black 
and Tans” sacked Balbriggan they murdered in cold 
blood, not in fight, two unarmed villagers. Sir Hamar 
told the House of Commons he could take no punitive 
action, for there were a hundred men in the raid on the 
town and it was impossible to identify the men who 
killed the two victims. He forgot that all were legally 
accomplices and it could not have been an impossible 
task to identify the ringleaders. 

Barry was tried not by a civil court but by a court 
martial under the new “Act for the Restoration of 
Order in Ireland” which is producing nothing but utter 
disorder there. He refused to recognize the court or 
make any defense. The evidence is said to have been 
that he took part in the attack, that he was armed with 
an automatic pistol ; that one of the soldiers was killed by 
a bullet of the same calibre as that of the pistol. If 
this was meant to prove that he fired the fatal shot it 
proved nothing of the kind, for pistols are made to 
standard calibres and there would be many similarly 
armed in the attacking party. He was found guilty and 
condemned to death by hanging, and the execution fol- 
lowed the sentence within a few days. 

Kevin Barry made a serious charge against his cap- 
tors. With death before him he swore an affidavit that, 
after his arrest, he was offered his life if he would name 
his leaders and comrades. Of course he refused. In a 
vain attempt to force a reply he was then tortured, one 
of his arms being so violently twisted that a doctor had 
to be called in to restore the use of it. 

An Englishman and a clergyman of the Established 
Church, the Rev. C. W. Scott-Moncrieff, rector of Whit- 
church, Edgware, near London, has had the courage to 
write in the London press a letter asking a serious ques- 
tion regarding this statement of Barry. He asks why 
did Sir Hamar Greenwood allow the execution to pro- 
ceed without giving Barry an opportunity of identifying 
the officer who tortured him and giving that officer the 
opportunity of denying it face to face with Barry. If 
there had been such a confrontation it would have been, 
of course, open to Barry to prove his case by calling the 
evidence of the doctor. Mr. Scott-Moncrieff goes on to 
say: 

The Irish will think that the execution was hurried on to get 
Barry out of the way as quickly as possible, both to anticipate 
any agitation for a reprieve, and to make impossible any real 


inquiry into the torture. Are we to understand then that Sir 
Hamar does not care what the Irish think, that he discards all 
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appeals to reason and good-will, that force alone is to be the 
method of his rule? If so there is no true man who will not be 
saying beneath his breath, if not aloud, “ Stick it, Ireland!” 

And a member of the English Bar, bearing an honored 
Irish name, has written to the press: 

It was not my privilege (I use the word very deliberately) to 
know Kevin Barry; but my friends knew him and I know his 
school and the teaching he got there, and for this reason I attach, 
perhaps, more importance than an English reader would to a 
document solemnly sworn under such conditions. I can best 
express my feelings by saying, not that I believe his allegations 
to be true, but that I know them to be true. 

Tortured he undoubtedly was. And it is not the only 
case of the torture of prisoners in Ireland. The same 
writer has the courage to point out in the English press 
that Barry and his comrades firmly believed that they 
were the servants of “an Irish Republic at war with 
England.” Whether they were wrong or right, he says, 
is not the point. The point is that, supposing a state of 
war, it was a fair fight. This was Barry’s belief. “ This 
would be no answer to an indictment, but it would be 
most relevant in mitigation of punishment.” 


Efforts were made to obtain a reprieve. It was stated 
that if Barry had made a defense he could have shown 
that his pistol had not been fired, so he was not directly 
responsible for the death of anyone. His technical re- 
sponsibility would remain, but it has been a rule for 
years not to inflict the death penalty on minor accessories 
and never to send a mere boy to the gallows. Not only 
was reprieve refused but the execution was hurried on. 
A personal appeal to the Premier by telephone the niglit 
before, made by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, had no re- 
sult. Kevin had never expected anything but death and 
was preparing for it not only calmly but cheerfully. 

A friend who saw him in prison tells how he spoke 
smilingly of his fate and sent cheery messages to his 
friends, telling his comrades of the Medical School that 
he knew they would hold on for Ireland. “ Live for the 
ideal for which I am about to die,” was his message. On 
Sunday, the eve of All Saints, he bade farewell to his 
heroic mother and busied himself in erecting and prepar- 
ing the altar in his cell for Mass there next day, the 
Archbishop of Dublin having granted him this privilege. 

He rose at 6 a. m. on the morning of the great feast. 
Outside the prison in the light of the early dawn thou- 
sands of men and women were gathering, and the recita- 
tion of the rosary had begun. All over Ireland and in 
many an English church there were Masses and Com- 
munions for Kevin Barry that All Saints’ morning. Two 
chaplains, Canon Waters and Father MacMahon, were 
early in the condemned cell, where Kevin was guarded 
by a warden and two of the Black and Tan police. The 
Canon heard the last confession, and then two Masses 
were said at the little altar, beginning at 7 a. m., when 
the boy prisoner had just an hour to live. He served the 
Masses. At the first he received Holy Communion, the 
second was his Mass of thanksgiving. When it ended 
ten minutes more of life were left. 
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He sat down to rest and wait. The chaplains tell that 
he was perfectly calm. In a few minutes the official 
arrived with Ellis of Rochdale, the hangman. Ellis ad- 
dressing one of the priests asked, “ Are you quite done, 
Father?” Kevin rose and then with the two priests and 
the officials began to walk to the place of execution. 

Outside thousands had assembled. Two armored cars 
had moved up and stood with gun muzzles pointed at the 
people. But there was no thought of any disorder. The 
people were kneeling in prayer. There was the murmur 
of rosaries, here in Gaelic, there in English. It was close 
on 8 a. m., and the prison bell began to toll. It had a 
strange response. By some inspiration, the people took 
it for a signal to recite aloud the prayers of the Angelus. 

One wishes Kevin Barry in his last moments on earth 
could have heard the sound of all this prayer rolling in 
over the prison walls. But he was not brought out into 
the open air. A short way from the condemned cell the 
procession to death entered a room on the second story. 
There was a trap door in the floor and above it a noose 
hanging from the ceiling. Kevin had walked firmly, an- 
swering the prayers of the litany recited by the priests. 
He now took his place on the trap door, praying quietly, 
invoking the names of Jesus and Mary, and according 
to one narrative, Blessed Oliver Plunkett. The execu- 
tioners pinioned his arms, adjusted the rope, and the trap 
fell, giving a long drop and instantaneous death. It was 
announced to those outside by a last stroke of the bel: 
as the clock pointed to eight. 

“His last thoughts were not of this world,” says 
Canon Waters. “ He died a brave, beautiful death, 
marked by great humility and resignation to the will of 
God. He died a holy Christian death, with prayers on 
his lips for his friends and enemies.” 

Among those who knelt outside the prison wall was 
his mother, a woman worthy of such a son. To those 
who condoled with her she answered that she needed 
no sympathy, she was proud that her son had died for 
Ireland. Later in the day his sister spoke of his bright 
happy character that made him everyone’s friend, and 
added, “ He is gone to a greater and nobler reward than 
any of us can expect. We feel, but we do not regret his 
death.” While Ireland has such heroic women she will 
have heroic sons. 

The execution of Kevin Barry is one more added to 
the many heartless and brainless follies of which the 
present Government of Ireiand has been guilty. It was 
no doubt intended to intimidate the youth of Ireland. 
But the record of Kevin Barry’s brief, bright and stain- 
less life, crowned so soon by a brave and holy death, will 
be an inspiration to thousands of young Irishmen all the 
world over. All Saints’ Day is henceforth for the Irish 
race the day that brings each year a fresh memory of 
Barry’s life and death, a reminder of his message to his 
fellow students: “ Live for the ideal for which I am 
about to die.” And, of course, this all of them surely 
will do. 
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Professional Twaddle and the Middle Ages 


Mooruouse F. X. MI.rar, S.J. 


66! I ‘HIS poor Pope, who knows what good is in him! proceeds to enumerate a few of these Protestant denials 


In a time otherwise too prone to forget, he 
keeps up the mournfulest ghastly memorial of the 
highest, blessedest, which once was; which, in new fit 
forms, will again partly have to be.” Thus wrote Carlyle 
in a moment of dejection at the thought of a world that 
refused to go along the line of “ the no-God hypothesis.” 
But now we have Dr. J. H. Robinson, formerly professor 
of history at Columbia, oracularly announcing in a recent 
number of Harper’s that “ we have carried over far too 
much of medieval mysticism in our views of man and 
his duties toward himself and others.” This use of the 
word “ mysticism” is indeed imposing but not very in- 
telligible, but then neither is his whole method of handling 
history. He gives one the impression of having merely 
hit upon the original process of imagining himself back 
in medieval times doing the things men did in those days 
without attempting to grasp the reason for which they 
did them. The result is he naturally feels uncanny. But 
instead of blaming his own ignorance for this he imme- 
diately concludes that people then must have been mon- 
sters with perverted intellects. “In our own day,” he 
boasts, “ some few have come to reject practically all the 
presuppositions on which the scholastic system was 
reared.” What these presuppositions are he evidently 
could not say; but neither the fewness nor the audacity 
of those who have attempted this feat can prove sufficient 
reason for others taking such a leap into the dark. In 
its context his statement reads very much as though fear- 
ful of the fate of the frog in the fable who strove to 
inflate himself to the size of the ox, he had turned to 
the philosophy of the fox, who dogmatically decreed that 
all grapes he could not reach must be sour; for we soon 
find him blaming the medieval schoolmen for turning 
aside from “the hard path of skepticism,” skepticism 
which like the Critic in Browning, 

‘ar “Leaves no air to poison; 

Pumps out with ruthless ingenuity 

Atom by atom, and leaves you—vacuity.” 

Inability to think one thing without feeling that he 

ought to be thinking its opposite is of course one of the 
least objectionable failings of the skeptic. But then it 
leads to confusion and this accounts for the conclusions 
that Professor Robinson would have us draw from his 
farther statement that “the great mass of Christian be- 
lievers, whether Catholic or Protestant, still professedly 
or unconsciously adhere to the assumptions of the Middle 
Ages, at least in all matters in which religious or moral 
sanctions are concerned.” That the Protestants retained 
some medieval doctrines but denied the grounds on which 
they were held would seem to be a matter of less than 
no concern to the professor of history, for he immediately 


and incontinently condemns the Middle Ages for having 
held them. “Over the portal of truth” he tells us 
graphically, ‘‘ they erased the word ‘ Reason’ and wrote 
‘Faith.’” The fact is Luther was the first to damn 
reason. Again, “ It was necessary only to believe to be 
saved.” This is the ground floor of Protestantism. Still 
further, “To the medieval theologians man was by 
nature vile.” Luther’s doctrine maintaining this cheerful 
view was condemned at the council of Trent. “ But the 
medieval notion of sin—a term heavy with mysticism 
(sic) and deserving of careful scrutiny by every thought- 
ful person—still confuses us.” The Lutheran, Calvinis- 
tic, Jansenistic notion does surely, but Prcfessor Robin- 
son does not know what the Middle Ages held on the 
matter as is clear from his reference to the fourteenth 
book of St. Augustine’s “‘ City of God,” where human 
feelings are justified against the Stoics, and the human 
body and marriage are defended against these forerun- 
ners of Luther, the Manicheans. 

Thinkers in the Middle Ages were just as much struck 
as Professor Robinson “ with the ease with which ancient 
misapprehensions are transmitted from generation to 
generation and the difficulty of launching a newer and 
clearer idea of anything.” Witness St. Thomas, John 
of Salisbury, Gilbert of Aurillac, later Pope Sylvester II. 
But then they had too much regard for their own reason 
and too deep a trust in the radical soundness of human 
nature to rebel against the fact that “ we all have a nat- 
ural tendency to rely upon established belief and fixed 
institutions.” Professor Kobinson’s repining over our 
inability to slough our Medieval Traditions reminds one 
forcibly of the character in Charles Lever’s novel who, 
to extricate his friend from his creditors, drew up a sham 
obituary notice starting with the announcement that he 
belonged to a long line of people with whom it was 
hereditary to have no children. In the Middle Ages at 
least men trusted reason to the extent of admitting that 
there is no age, not even that of the pagans, which does 
not possess some legitimate claim to the respect of its 
descendants. It was Luther who first damned Aristotle 
and all heathen thinkers. If in accepting revelation men 
in the Middle Ages submitted to the authority of God 
they were ever earnest in authenticating all articles of 
belief. That beyond this they took joy in legends was 
if anything less of an obstacle to healthy progress than 
is the modern psychological or highly medicated novel. 
Nor was the objectivity of the legend half so untrue to 
nature as much that now passes for literature. Nor were 
medieval science and philosophy grounded wholly in 
authority as Professor Robinson asserts. Luther was the 
first to make the Bible ultimate in this sense while at the 
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same time he subjected it to the vagaries of “ private 
judgment,” i.e., individual will. To the medieval mind 
faith presupposed reason, grace presupposed nature and 
revelation presupposed that God be known to reason. 
All this Luther denied. If the medieval philosopher and 
scientist admitted revelation as a negative norm, it was 
because he recognized revelation to be a fact like any 
other fact in the universe. To deny it in order “ to make 
a point” in philosophy could, he knew, only result in 
theory severed from reality, that is, in something very 
much like our modern philosophies. He knew the Church 
to be infallible but he also knew that neither he nor 
“some few ” within her pale had any monopoly on either 
truth or wisdom. When Luther, out of the depths of 
his own subconscious Ego, began to dogmatize in the 
name of “I, Martin Luther,” he was quickly severed 
from the midst of those who believe on none but God’s 
authority. \ at this late date Professor Robinson is so 
confused in his knowledge of history as to feel obliged 
to accept the fable of man’s descent from “an extinct 
race of primates” it certainly is not because the Middle 
Ages believed too much but rather that, thanks to Luther, 
he himself lacks the requisite number of ideas properly 
derived from easily ascertainable facts even to know, 
much less judge, of what they believed. The ignorance, 
in other words, is his, not theirs. 

This is still more clearly illustrated by his remarks on 
miracles, where we again find him crediting the Middle 
Ages with Protestant doctrines. He says: 


Miracles were a common occurrence and might be attributed 
either to God or the devil (Luther’s ink pot); the direct inter- 
vention of good and evil spirits played a conspicuous part in the 
explanation of daily acts and motives (i.e., in legends or mys- 
tery plays). As a distinguished (save the mark) church his- 
torian has said, the God of the Middle Ages was a God of 


arbitrariness—the more arbitrary the more Godlike. 


As former professor of history at Columbia, Professor 
Robinson might have taken the pains to investigate the 
matter for himself instead of relying on the ipse dixit of 
the distinguished historian whom he refrains from nam- 
ing. The fact is that William of Occam in the fourteenth 
century was the first to maintain that God was an arbi- 
trary being. Not only was he excommunicated from 
the Church but he very probably died unreconciled. His 
doctrine on God as an arbitrary being reappears, how- 
ever, with Luther and the reformers and remained a 
Protestant tenet down to the days of Cudworth, who in 
a posthumous work, classes with the ancient atheists, 
those theologians among his contemporaries who held 
“that God may command what is contrary to moral 
rules.” Hence, when Professor Robinson asserts in com- 
mendation, that “not until the eighteenth century did 
any considerable number of thinkers revolt against this 
conception of the Deity and come to worship a God of 
orderliness who abode by his own laws,” he for once 
asserts a real fact, but a fact that refutes his whole thesis 
against the Middle Ages. Not only was this revulsion in 
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the eighteenth century a revulsion against an earlier form 
of Protestantism which was anything but medieval, but 
those who initiated the movement began by borrowing 
both their theodicy and their ethics from those same 
medieval scholastics whom Professor Robinson so lightly 
despises. Hooker led the way back to St. Thomas when 
he attempted to induce the Puritans of his day “ with 
meekness to search out the truth.” Grotius made con- 
stant use of the works of the scholastics and recommends 
them both in his “De Jure Belli ac Pacis” and in his little 
treatise on studies addressed to one Benjaminus Mau- 
rerius. Again, at the time when Hobbes was developing 
many of Occam’s conclusions Selden, who was opposed 
to him on all points but his Erastianism, is reported in 
his “ Table Talk” as saying: 

Most men’s learning is nothing but history duly taken up. If 
I quote Thomas Aquinas for some tenet, and believe it be- 
cause the schoolmen say so, that is but history. Few men make 
themselves masters of the things they write and speak. 

That this was intended in criticism of the use to which 
Protestants in England were putting St. Thomas is clear 
not only from an abundance of extrinsic evidence but 
from what follows. “ The Jesuits,” adds Selden, “ and 
the lawyers of France and the Low Countrymen have 
engrossed all learning. The rest of the world make noth- 
ing but homilies.” Later when Hobbes’ “Leviathan” first 
appeared there was a general scramble among Protestant 
theologians and writers in England to refute him and the 
haste with which Cumberland, Cudworth, Clarke and 
others gathered their more telling principles from the 
scholastics accounts in large measure for the way some 
of these principles became distorted, especially after the 
continental rationalists began to take them up. 

Thus what was apparently intended by Professor Rob- 
inson as a veiled attack on the religion of Catholics turns 
out to be a veiled attack on Protestantism, only the veil 
is the veil of ignorance. 


The Necessity of Collective Bargaining 


JosepH Huss tern, S.J. 


HERE was a time when capital and labor were com- 

bined in a single individual, the master craftsman 
of the Middle Ages. There may again come a time when 
capital and labor shall, to a great extent at least, be once 
more combined in a single person, the share-holding 
workingman, fully participating in the control of his own 
industry. But we are living in the interval, when capital 
and labor are sufficiently distinct to cause an industrial 
problem. To this there can naturally be but alternative 
solutions. 

The first is that employers and employed combine for 
their common interests into joint organizations, repre- 
senting their various trades or industries. The ideal pur- 
pose of such associations would be unselfishly to aid 
each other, in the spirit of true cooperation, for the 
common good. Yet such a happy consummation can 
hardly be hoped for unless economics and religion are 
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again united, like body and soul, in one harmonious in- 
dustrial life. Christianity, indeed, is indispensable for 
any final solution of the social problem. 


The second solution is the organization of capital and 
labor into separate groups. Such is the actual effort 
made in our employers’ associations and labor unions. 
But no peaceful, satisfactory and final arrangements can 
be reached here between group and group, unless they 
equally respect each other’s rights and cooperate together 
to serve the good of the entire community. This they can 
do without neglecting their own rightful interests. But 
the public welfare must always remain the supreme con- 
sideration. To it all private interests, whether of indi- 
viduals or groups, must invariably yield precedence. If 
this order is disregarded, it becomes the duty of the 
State relentlessly to enforce it. 

How far we are today from having reached either of 
these solutions the reader can judge for himself. Glanc- 
ing back we find that a distinct labor class, somewhat in 
the modern sense, arose towards the latter end of the 
Middle Ages. Yet even at that period masters’ gilds 
were as much concerned with restricting their own mem- 
bers to the most moderate and reasonable gains, as in 
preventing what they considered unfair wages, whether 
too high or too low. No absenteeism was ever allowed 
in business, and each master worked side by side with 
his journeymen and apprentices, or else was obliged to 
discontinue his trade. Employers legislated for them- 
selves as strictly, and with the same conscientiousness, 
as for their employees. There was a just price and a just 
wage, and neither might be exceeded. Each man’s op- 
portunities were limited to give room for his neighbor, 
since all alike were children of God with equal needs and 
equal desires for happiness. Yet this did not preclude 
the existence of reasonable class distinctions, accepted by 
all. Such at least was the ideal, more or less perfectly 
adhered to, as human weakness would allow. 

All this was changed with the growth of religious in- 
difference, and the great industrial disaster that really 
began, as men now know, with the Reformation. What 
followed was never better expressed than in the memo- 
rable and oft-quoted words of Pope Leo XIII: 


The ancient workingmen’s gilds were abolished in the last 
century, and no other organization took their place. Public in- 
stitutions and the very laws set aside the ancient religion. Hence 
by degrees it has come to pass that workingmen have been sur- 
rendered, all isolated and helpless, to the hard-heartedness of 
employers and the greed of unchecked competition. 

The mischief has been increased by rapacious usury, which, 
although more than once condemned by the Church, is, neverthe- 
less, under a different guise, but with the like injustice, still 
practised by covetous and grasping men. To this must be 
added the custom of working by contract, and the concentration 
of so many branches of trade in the hands of a few individuals ; 
so that a small number of very rich men have been able to lay 
upon the teeming masses of the laboring poor a yoke little better 
than that of slavery itself. 


Here, therefore, are given in few words both the facts 
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and the causes of what in his own day the great Pontiff 
was forced to describe as “ the misery and wretchedness 
pressing so heavily and unjustly at this moment on the 
vast majority of the working classes.” The facts set 
forth by him as they then existed, no one can call in 
question. The causes are no less correctly assigned. They 
consisted, first in the rejection of the Church’s influence 
and teaching, and secondly, as a direct consequence of 
this, in the destruction of labor organization. The con- 
clusion is plain: there are just two means to be employed 
now by which we can come to the aid of the great masses 
of the people. The first is the renewed promotion, with 
all zeal and energy at our command, of the Kingdom of 
God upon earth, God’s holy Church, The second is the 
intelligent organization of the laboring masses, in the 
spirit of that same Church, keeping ever in mind, as she 
teaches us to do, the gild ideals of the Middle Ages. To 
these ideals modern social thought is everywhere revert- 
ing, though often it fails to understand their spirit. That 
spirit, in fact, can never be perfectly reproduced apart 
from the same faith that ever informed the gilds and 
gave them the vitality which enabled them to outlast cen- 
turies. It is not labor organization that is at fault, but 
irreligion, where this takes hold of it. 

The right of association, as was shown in the previous 
article, is a natural right, the just exercise of which can 
be denied to no group of citizens. But nowhere, as Pope 
Leo makes plain in the passages quoted above, was the 
exercise of this right more imperative than in the case 
of the modern wage-earner. “ Woe to him that is alone, 
for when he falleth he hath none to lift him up.” These 
words of Ecclesiastes strikingly apply to him. Help- 
less, indeed, and desperate would still be the lot of the 
modern worker without organization. On the other 
hand, as the Scripture again teaches, and as history gives 
splendid evidence: “A brother that is helped by a brother 
is like a strong city.” 

Without organization the laborer would be left entirely 
at the mercy of the organized employer. Dependent 
solely on his own private bargaining possibilities, un- 
supported by his fellow-workers, he would be obliged to 
take whatever conditions were offered him. Exceptiona! 
opportunities, in times of labor shortage, would as a 
rule be shortlived enough, thanks to the skill of capital. 
The necessary consequence can best be summed up in 
that one terrible word, “ proletariat.” It implies that the 
masses of labor, unaided by the power of collective bar- 
gaining, can earn just sufficient to sustain their own lives 
and propagate their kind. They must do this on the nar- 
rowest margin, since unemployment is always staring 
them in the face. For there are others, even more miser- 
able than they, ready to take their position at the same 
wage, or possibly even at a lower pay. Hence, under such 
conditions, we are certain to see anew either the verifica- 
tion of the words of Leo XIII describing the actual situa- 
tion as it arose under the legal enforcement of private 
bargaining in the industrial world—or else a bloody social 
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revolution. Of this, too, we have had sufficient experi- 
ence now. 

The employer is not reduced to the same necessity of 
starvation, if he fails to close his labor contract with the 
individual worker. He frequently can withdraw nis 
capital from one market or industry and place it in an- 
other. But the skilled worker, without organized sup- 
port, has no capital except his knowledge of the trade to 
which he has devoted his life, and he cannot turn at 
pleasure to another occupation to earn his livelihood and 
maintain his social position. The unskilled worker is in- 
dividually even more helpless when forced, with his nar- 
row outlook and his meager means, to match his skill at 
bargaining and his power of endurance against a giant 
corporation. The very thought is ridiculous. 

The benevolence of certain trusts and corporations 1s 
often cited as an evidence that labor unions can be dis- 
pensed with. Yet in not a few instances one of the 
main motives stimulating this benevolence was the desire 
to keep away labor unionism. So too even the most 
excellent instances of industrial democracy in various 
plants would be unthinkable today had labor unionism 
not taken the first step towards democratizing industry. 
It were sheerest folly then for the laboring class to trust 
solely to any scheme of benevolence which lies beyond 
its own control, or to relinquish labor unionism for any 
promises held out to them. 

Those who have joined no labor unions, and yet enjoy 
generous wages, reasonable hours and excellent working 
conditions, nevertheless owe their advantages to the labor 
organizations that made these advantages possible. The 
very best intentions of the most Christian employers 
would have counted for little had labor unionism not 
made their realization possible. Under individual bar- 
gaining the Christian employer would have been forced 
to compete with the exploiter of labor, or else face bank- 
ruptcy. 

Labor unions have not seldom abused their power of 
collective bargaining, as capital had abused its own ad- 
vantage, yet without the unions the misery of the masses 
would be indescribable. This truth Pope Leo XIII has 
made clear from history. Collective bargaining, under 
existing circumstances, is not merely a right, but an abso- 
lute necessity. The system of unbridled competition 
which gradually followed upon the Reformation and was 
consummated after the French Revolution, is too un- 
natural to be compared even with the jungle law. The 
very beasts are gregarious. To quote once more that 
staunch champion of social justice, the greatest of mod- 
ern Christian social pioneers, Bishop. Ketteler: 


Whoever works for another and is forced to do so all his life 
has a moral right to demand security for a permanent liveli- 
hood. All the other classes of society enjoy such security. Why 
should the working classes alone be deprived of it? Why should 
the toiler alone have to go to his work, day after day, haunted 
by the thought: “I do not know whether tomorrow I shall still 
have the wages on which my existence and the existence of my 
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wife and children depend. Who knows? perhaps tomorrow a 
crowd of famished workmen will come from afar and rob me 
of my employment by under-bidding me, and my wife and chil- 
dren must work or starve.” 

Under the existing system, labor unionism alone can 
safeguard labor, as a class, against this contingency, 
which is precisely the condition which autocratic cap- 
tains of industry would desire to see realized, and which 
was actually brought about at once when labor organiza- 
tions were legally destroyed in the past. 

Why, indeed, should the laborer, any more than the 
employer, be exposed to the unnatural dread that his 
wife and children may be forced into the factory? Why 
should he remain in anxiety lest his wages should fail to 
support his family in Christian decency, while the em- 
ployer’s wife and children feel the want of nothing? Are 
we not all of the same flesh and blood? Why should he 
be harassed with fear that his very position may be 
imperiled, merely, it may be, as a matter of expediency 
or greater profit on the part of an unfeeling corporation ‘ 
It is the desire of every red-blooded man, whether em- 
ployer or employee, to see the laborer protected against 
these evils while his industry continues to prosper and 
yields sufficient returns to afford a respectable livelihood 
for all whose interests are honestly involved in it. 

Destruction of labor unionism would be paramount to 
the destruction of democracy and liberty. There can be 
no freedom of contract once collective bargaining is 
abolished. There can be no economic equality between 
employer and employed. To bargain on an equal foot- 
ing with the trust or corporation the laborer must be able 
to withhold or withdraw his labor power. He can do this 
only with the aid of his union funds, and the union sup- 
port behind him. Without this the employer will decide 
his wages. Unorganized labor in turn depends for all its 
moral power on the gains of the labor unions. 

To put the argument concretely. Enormous organiza- 
tions, with business running into billions of dollars, can 
evidently not be bargained with on equal terms by the 
helpless, inexperienced and perhaps poverty-stricken 
worker who timidly knocks at the office door. With hi~ 
it is a question of work or starvation. He is without 
freedom of contract, without liberty, without power of 
self-determination. He is confronted by the inevitable, 
and must take what is offered him, or else look helplessly 
upon the misery of his wife and children. But backed bv 
the hundreds of thousands of his fellows; supported by 
the experience, the generalship and often the high intelli- 
gence of the ablest of his class; with a reserve of millions 
of dollars in the treasury that will all be poured out in 
defense of his single self, he comes as a power to be 
reckoned with. So it should be, so it must be, in the 
present system; merely let him not abuse his power. A 
tremendous responsibility rests upon him, let him use his 
power justly, unselfishly, sacredly, for the good of all the 
people. To do this he will stand in need of the influence 
of religion. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


Distribution of Catholic Literature 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of the distribution of Catholic literature, discussed of 
late in your communication department, may I call Mr. J. P. 
McMahon’s attention to the existerice of the Catholic Unity 
League, which distributes gratis to all inquirers books and 
pamphlets explaining the teachings of the Church? This League 
had the hearty approval of the late Cardinal Farley, who strongly 
urged its foundation three years ago, and has the approbation of 
its present Honorary President, the Most Reverend Patrick. J. 
Hayes, Archbishop of New York. 

In its brief existence it has reached a ‘membership of 2,000 
men and women, and has distributed gratis to inquirers 15,220 
books and 52,180 pamphlets on Catholic doctrine and practice. 
With nominal dues of but $1.00 a year, although some give $10.00, 
it has an assured income of $4,000 a year. Any inquirer de- 
siring a Catholic book will receive a quick response by addressing 
his letter to The Catholic Unity League, 620 West 147th Street, 
New York City. 


New York. Bertranp L. Conway, C.S.P. 


The Irish Problem 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is an aspect of the Irish controversy which, as a 
British Catholic, causes me a good deal of anxiety and per- 
plexity. It involves an answer to the question whether, in the 
eyes of American Catholics of Irish descent, a man can be, at 
one and the same time, conscientiously opposed to Irish inde- 
pendence and a good Catholic. 

Let me say at once that I have no desire to discuss the 
merits of the Irish question. To every controversy there are 
usually two sides, and I will merely crave the right to hold 
my own views on this subject, just as I respect those of the 
honest Sinn Feiner, or Nationalist, or Ulsterman, as the case 
may be. I will go further and assume, for the purpose of 
stating my difficulty clearly and dispassionately, that Ireland 
is entitled to complete independence, and that her allegations 
against British rule are justified. 

(1) This granted, is the cause of Ireland a religious or a 
merely political cause? If it is not a religious cause, why is 
the Catholic press of America engaged in forwarding it (II) to 
the practical exclusion of all other foreign questions? (III) 
If it is a religious question, why does it not engage the sym- 
pathies and active co-operation of Catholic communities out- 
side America? (IV) I cannot recall the advocacy of the Irish 
cause in the Catholic press of France, or Italy, nor am I 
aware that South Americans, for example, take much, if any, 
interest in the subject. In England, the Catholic press dis- 
cusses the question and airs its opinions, pro and con, as it 
would on any important topic. (V) In other words, outside 
the Catholic Church in America, it is a civil and political, not a 
religious controversy. 

(VI) Under these circumstances, it is difficult to escape the 
the conclusion that, in proportion as the Church in America is 
composed of and influenced by, persons of Irish descent, so 
are the Catholic press and pulpit harnessed to the cause of 
Irish independence. 

(VII) If this view is correct, may one respectfully inquire 
by what authority the prestige of the Church is invoked to aid 
a political cause advocated by only a section of its adherents? 
Presumably, I will be told that the Church has always the 
cause of the oppressed at heart. True, (VIII) but are none 
oppressed in this world but Irishmen? What of the Arme- 
nians, for example? I do not notice the expenditure of a 
great deal of animosity in the Catholic press of America 
against the Turk. 
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(IX) My inquiries on the subject thus far have led to some- 
what contrary results. On the one hand, a priest whom I con- 
sulted, stated that no question of religion was involved. The 
Sunday Visitor recently made the same assertion. On the other 
hand, an American nun informed me that she had ceased to 
refer to the subject because the rest of the ladies in the con- 
vent could not conceive of a good Catholic failing in sympathy 
for the cause of Irish independence and your own periodical, in 
reviewing Mr. Philip Gibbs’ “ People of Destiny” (Issue of 
November 6, p. 66), contains the significant remark “ Though 
a Catholic,’ (the underscoring is mine), “he seems to see no 
good reason why the Irish should be allowed to have their own 
country .’ thus apparently adopting the view that a 
Catholic ought to be an advocate of Irish independence. 

(X) Is it a Catholic, or merely a political question? and if 
the latter, by what authority are the weight and dignity and 
majesty of the Church invoked in its aid from press and pulpit, 
sodality and society? An authoritative reply would, I think, 
relieve the minds of Catholics, like myself, who are not of 
Irish descent. 


Seattle, Washington. L. F. CRane. 


{ (1.) The “cause” of Ireland is neither a religious nor a 
mere political problem; it is an ethical problem involving the 
right of a nation to decent self-government. True, Ulster has 
attempted to turn it into a religious issue and British politicians 
have thrown it into the political ring. But Ulster and British 
politicians are not norms of religion and morality. (II.) This 
is a grievous over-statement of conditions. Anyone even slightly 
acquainted with the Catholic press in the United States knows 
that it does not practically exclude all foreign questions except 
Ireland. Even our English-language papers do not do this, to 
say nothing of our papers in other languages. (III.) Even 
though the Irish problem is not a religious question, it does 
actually engage the sympathies and active cooperation of Cath- 
olic and all other right-minded communities outside of America. 
England, for instance, is a bit outside of America, geographically 
and otherwise, yet Ireland engages the sympathies and active 
cooperation of Catholic communities there. This is clear from 
the demonstrations attendant on the MacSwiney funeral in 
London, from the letter of Cardinal Bourne to the London 
Times, from the letters of two other prominent members of the 
Hierarchy advocating the “ Truce of God,” from the action of 
the Salford Diocese Federation, from the articles in the London 
Universe, and the Liverpool Catholic Times. Belgium, too, is 
somewhat outside of America, yet Ireland engages the sympa- 
thies and active cooperation of Catholic communities there. 
Such sympathy and cooperation are exemplified in the recent 
letter of the Belgian Hierarchy. Italy is outside of America, 
yet Ireland engages the sympathies and active cooperation of 
Catholic communities there, as is clear from the remarkable 
article in the recent number of Osservatore Romano, from the 
action of the Chamber of Deputies, from the great demonstra- 
tion in Milan. Australia, Canada and the Provinces, New Zea- 
land, Argentina are also outside of America, yet their papers 
show that Ireland engagés the sympathies and active cooper- 
ation of Catholic communities there. And so on. (IV.) Our 
correspondent’s memory, or some other faculty, is apparently 
playing him a trick. Advocacy of the Irish cause has been fairly 
frequent in French papers and in Italian papers, neither has the 
Argentinian press been slack in this matter, to take only one 
example from South America. (V.) There is no logical nexus 
between iwumbers four and five of our correspondent’s letter, 
and that which precedes. The statement that outside the Cath- 
olic Church in America the controversy is civil and political, is 
founded on a gratuitous assumption. And the assertion that in 
the Catholic Church in America the problem has been turned 
into a religious controversy is false. Our correspondent is 
arguing from some churches to the Church, a plain non-sequitur. 
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He has not yet proved that the controversy is in the Church in 
America at all. Nothing can put it there, except the united 
action of the American Hierarchy, and our Hierarchy has taken 
no action on the matter. Moreover, it smacks of strange logic 
and ethics to pose as an honest inquirer at one instant and at 
the next instant to answer one’s own question to one’s own satis- 
faction, and then found a charge against the Church on this 
self-supplied answer which was presumably sought from a source 
outside oneself. (VI.) Under what circumstances? Those set 
forth do not stand scrutiny. Therefore, no reliable conclusion 
can be based from them. Then too what connection has the 
harnessed pulpit with any preceding statement in our corre- 
spondent’s letter? None. It was slipped in at a convenient 
point. (VII.) The view is not only unsupported by fact, but 
it is altogether incorrect, besides. As a consequence, the ques- 
tion based on it is superfluous. Moreover, even if the view were 
correct the Church would not be involved unless the papers 
under stricture were official organs of the Church. But many 
of them, AMERICA, as an example, are not even semi-official organs 
of the Church. (VIII.) Unfortunately Irishmen are not the only 
oppressed people in the world. Owing both to Turkey and 
England there are others, Armenians, for instance, and Indians. 
Turkey has made Armenia swim in blood and England has done 
the same to Ireland. To the shame of civilization and common 


decency Lloyd George and Mustapha Kemal are murdering 
nations. But then the latter is a Turk. Our correspondent can 
scarcely be following the Catholic press closely. If he were 


doing so, he would not have missed protests against French 
atrocities in the Rhineland, Turkish atrocities in Armenia, and 
British atrocities in Egypt, India and Ireland. British atrocities 
and savage are for that reason more fre- 
quently and more severely condemned. (IX.) Three inquiries 
have evidently been made by our correspondent; two answers 
pleased him. In regard to the third he seems to think that the 
nun’s statement implies that her Sisters believe the problem to 
be a religious issue. Of course, this does not follow from the 
nun’s words, but even if it did, nuns can scarcely be set up as 
theological sources. In citing a book-review from AMERICA our 
correspondent forgets many things, amongst them, that it is de- 
sirable and becoming for Catholics to have correct views on 
such ethical questions as the nature of the State, the proxi- 
mate and ultimate source of authority, the right of a nation to 
self-government, the limitation of the jurisdiction of State over 
human life, etc. Apparently our correspondent’s main difficulty 
lies in the fact that he is oblivious of the existence of ethics. He 
knows only religion and politics. (X.) It is not a merely politi- 
cal question, it is not a merely Catholic problem. In the words 
of the logicians “ datur tertium”; it is an ethical problem. The 
weight and dignity and majesty of the Church have not been 
invoked and cannot be invoked unless the Hierarchy of the coun- 
try officially gives its sanction to the invocation. The Hierarchy 
alone is competent in such a matter. To argue from some papers, 
some pulpits, some sodalities, some societies to the Church, is 
the poorest of poor logic. Finally, America cannot undertake 
to admit a controversy on this subject. The issue is clear and 
space is limited —Ep. AMmerIca.] e 


being more frequent 


The Definition of Capitalism 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for November 27, Dr. Condé B. Pallen takes ex- 
ception to Father McGowan’s definition of capitalism, say- 
ing that it is a Socialist indictment of what Socialists imagine 
capitalism to be; but Dr. Pallen admits that the definition would 
be applicable to the Jaisses-faire, “ go-as-you-please,” theory, 


which he states is not now practised and has never really ob- 
tained. But if the Jaissezs-faire policy is now universally prac- 
tised and is generally termed capitalism, Dr. Pallen would evi- 
dently agree with Father McGowan’s definition. 
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The question, then, arises, whether the operation of capital is 
or is not regulated? To one who holds that capital is not regu- 
lated, and that it cannot be, unless the field of operation of 
capital is regulated, Father McGowan’s definition is acceptable. 
As long as the markets for capital are permitted to be variable 
and capital has the right to seek the most profitable markets, the 
great mass of people must be “ forced by the hard facts of life to 
work for a livelihood on other people’s property for other peo- 
ple’s primary advantage and profit.” As to Dr. Pallen’s statement 
that “ Capital is all the means of production and distribution,” 
it is offered for consideration, that all valuable wealth not per- 
sonally used by its owner is capital. A stock of goods in a store 
is capital. A house that is rented is capital A house com- 
pletely owned by its occupant is not capital, but private wealth 
Of course, all wealth is potential capital. 

Dr. Pallen, and innumerable antagonists of Socialism, seem 
to be afraid to accept the labor-value theory, that Socialists con- 
sider their chief fundamental. But during the period that the 
Church condemned the taking of interest, it must have consid- 
ered labor, mental and physical efforts, the measure of value. 
Of course, one is immediately reminded that land, as well as 
labor and capital, is required in production. But land is the 
source of wealth, not of value. Value is the cost of producing 
wealth. The wheat land of the West possesses great value, be- 
cause of extensive markets, and the value of each tract is equiva- 


lent to the cost of labor its use saves in production. Even in 
that case, labor persists in being the measure of value. 
If a portion of this reasoning appears to be in line with 


Socialist thought, here is where it differs: It is in accord with 
the following, from “An Essay on Medieval Economic Teach- 
ing,’ a recent work by George O’Brien, an Irish economist 
(pp. 145, 146): 

The Fathers of the Church had with one voice condemned 
trade as being an occupation fraught with danger to the soul. 
Tertullian argued that there would be no need of trade if 
there were no desire for gain, and that there would be no 
desire for gain if man were not avaricious. . . St. 
Jerome thought that one man’s gain in trading must always 
be another’s loss. . . . St. Augustine proclaimed all 
trade evil because it turns men’s minds away from seeking 
true rest, which is only to be found in God, and this opinion 
was embodied in the Corpus Juris Canonici. 


All Socialists are free traders; therefore they are, unwittingly, 
perhaps, upholders of the laissez-faire doctrine; and it is sub- 
mitted that there is nothing Socialistic in maintaining that labor 
is, or ought to be, the measure of value. But the entire propo- 
sition is impracticable you say. Then, if what is just is not 
approximately practicable, and what is unjust must persist be- 
cause it is thought to be to the advantage of society, even as a 
whole, we might as well swallow the “economic determinism ” 
theory of Socialism. 


Providence. M. P. Connery. 


Relics of Father Marquette 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The present writer recently called the attention of your readers 
to a newly found letter of Father Marquette. Since the publica- 
tion of that contribution in America for November 6, several 
inquiries have come to him in regard to this missionary-ex- 
plorer, and particularly in regard to his mortal remains. Nearly 
all of these latter questioners disclosed some misapprehension 
of fact; one a strange misconception, as you will see, which spoke 
of his skeleton; and more than one, a painful error, since it re- 
flected unjustly on the guardianship that the faculty of Mar- 
quette University has exercised over the relics in their possession. 
Perhaps a general statement in your pages will interest others as 
well as these inquirers. 

In the twenty-sixth volume of the Catholic World, John Gil- 
mary Shea tells, with a great historian’s exquisite detail, of the 
discovery at St. Ignace, Michigan, of the site of the old Jesuit 
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mission chapel, and beneath its floor of a charred birch box in 
which were found several minute fragments of human bones. 
Father Edward Jacker, the discoverer of the mission site, and 
Dr. Shea likewise, were convinced that these ashes were undoubt- 
edly all that remains on earth of the gentle Marquette. On 
August 25, 1882, Father Jacker wrote to Marquette University, 
Milwaukee: “Here are all the bones [of Marquette] left in my 
possession after sending about seven fragments to Father Kil- 
lian [O. M. Cap.] at St. Ignace.” 

I have not inquired about the seven fragments sent to St. 
[gnace; but the nineteen pieces consigned to Marquette Univer- 
sity have been guarded with the most sacred care at all times; 
they have been uninterruptedly in the safety-vault of the treas- 
urer of the school since its removal some years ago to its new 
location on Grand Avenue. The longest piece is one and a 
quarter inches in length, and weighs about one-eighth of an 
ounce. The combined weight of the nineteen fragments is not 
quite an ounce. 

The Rev. H. B. MacMahon, S.J., of Marquette University, 
writes me that this 

treasure is kept in a box eleven and a half by nine inches, of 

polished black walnut, inlaid with an elaborate design in 

some hard light-colored wood. The interior is lined with 
white satin, padded, and has under the thick outer cover, 
which is hinged and locked, a heavy glass plate, kept in place 
by a frame that must be unscrewed before the “ relics” can be 
reached. Under this glass can be seen a small box, apparent- 

ly of tin, four and a half by three by one and a quarter 

inches, bearing a label in the handwriting of Father Jacker: 

“Fragments of bone from the grave of Father Marquette. 


1877.” 

Whoever has not read Dr. Shea’s article in the Catholic World, 
referred to above, is scarcely justified in holding an opinion ad- 
verse to the authenticity of these remains. It must be added, 
however, that not all who have read it are entirely convinced. 
No miracles, wrought through the application of the fragments, 
have been recorded. 


St. Louis. LauRENCE J. Kenny, S.J. 


Masons and Smith-Towner Bill 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The order is given to all the brethren to see their Congress- 
men and Senators and push the Smith-Towner bill through at 
‘he coming session. The November issue of the Masonic New Age 
so advises. This is the same patriotic magazine which advised 
all its readers to vote against any Catholic regardless of his quali- 
fications. ‘ Again the Masonic Crescent, in its November issue, 
republishes the timeworn order to Catholics, purporting to come 
from the National Catholic Register which time and again has 
been shown not to exist. In the face of such unprincipled hostil- 
ity, is it not about time for American Catholics to unite for their 
protection? Let us keep in mind France, Italy, Portugal, and 
other countries where Masonic influence has wrought havoc. 
The same forces are now being arrayed against us in the United 
States. 


Omaha. M. D. 


The Irish in Ruth Sawyer’s Books 
lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

Freedom for Ireland will indeed lift the heads of all who are 
of Irish descent and will enable them to look level into the 
eyes of every American formerly of subject races. But while 
waiting for that blessed day, might we not be thankful, espe- 
cially to those not of Irish birth or race, who are giving 
fine expression in literature to the better traits of our kin. What 
moves me to write you is the reading of Ruth Sawyer’s “ Leerie.” 
(Harper.) The Irish of Ruth Sawyer are centuries away from 
the Lever and Lover type and in general the Anglo-Irish type of 
character. 

A Catholic would like more prominence given to the Faith 
and will be puzzled at some slight defects in what might be 
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called rubrics. However, in all of Ruth Sawyer’s books the 
Catholic reader will find his Faith never belittled or sneered at, 
and every reader will find poetry, pathos, humor, and the spirit 
of sacrifice, presented in a mystical way, all of which we like 
to believe is Celtic. From the noble portrait of the family nurse 
O’Leary, the hospital nurse in “Leerie,” down to Sheila in 
“Herself, Himself and Myself,” which we have heard is a 
grateful tribute to the author’s own nurse, the characters are 
lovable and wholesome and live and act wholesomely and 
healthily. The rarity of this wholesomeness in modern novels 
makes Ruth Sawyer’s books all the more deserving of our 
approval. 


Boston. Francis P. DonneLLy, S.J. 


The Catholic University at Tokyo 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just received from his Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, the 
enclosed letter which, I trust, you will print in AMERICA: 

My dear Father McNeal: 

It would indeed be a calamity to the Church if the Cath- 
olic University at Tokyo, Japan, should have to close its 
doors through failure to secure the endowment of $300,000, 
required to carry on its educational work according to Jap- 
anese law. If the Japanese are to be converted to Chris- 
tianity in any large numbers, such an educational institution 
as is conducted by the Jesuit Fathers in Tokyo is of absolute 
necessity. The Japanese have many good and noble qual- 
ities which make them quite susceptible of embracing Chris- 
tian principles of belief and morality. They are an intelligent 
people and if given an opportunity to study the truths of 
our religion are easily won over to Christianity. Once the 
Japanese have embraced the Catholic Faith, they have a 
courage and zeal worthy of the martyrs of the early Church. 
The story of the Japanese Catholics is a bright shining page 
in the history of the Church. I trust that the Faithful here 
in the United States will respond generously to your appeal 
and that the Catholic University of Tokyo will continue the 
good work which has been so well begun. I am, 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
J. Carp. Grppons. 

Needless to say, the Cardinal’s words are altogether true. 
Perhaps some of America’s readers will hearken to them and 
help us save the University which was destined to do so much 
good. 

Campion House, N. Y. Mark J. McNEAL, S.J. 

Help for Polish Children 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I should like to call the attention of the readers of AMERICA 
to the following figures, from which it appears that Poland, with 
the greatest number of children to feed, has received far less 
financial assistance than other countries. The number of chil- 
dren under charitable assistance in the spring of 1920 was ap- 
proximately as follows: Poland, 1,400,000; Austria, 300,000; 
Czecho-Slovakia, 500,000; Serbia, 200,000; Hungary, 130,000; 
Finland, 60,000; Lithuania, 40,000; Esthonia, 30,000; Latvia, 
30,000, North Russia, 20,000; Russian Armenia, 200,000; 2,960,000 ; 
Germany (cooperating with Friends’ Service Committee), 600,- 
000; total, 3,560,000. 

The amount of $605,194.61 has been distributed for the support 
of the children in proportion to the number of food drafts sold 
for each country: Germany, $144,762.55; Austria, $289,222.50; 
Hungary, $45,813.23; Czecho-Slovakia, $44,481.81; Poland, $80,- 
914.52. 

Is there any way for Catholics to help Catholic Poland? A 
few months ago America published an article praising the valiant 
Poles, who have been fighting, practically alone, the battle for 
civilization and religion, in a country that is the most war-torn 
of Europe. :The fact that Protestant Prussia dislikes the Poles 
and resents restoring her share of ill-gotten land is no reason 
why the Catholics should not render Poland justice. Is there 
any way of making our sympathy a little more practical? 

New York. SARAH JAMESON. 
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Archbishop Hayes and His Critics 

N Thanksgiving Day a crowd of people who had 
O just attended Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, attacked a British flag flying from the nearby 
Union Club. Immediately a group of some fifty or sixty 
Catholics protested to his Grace, Archbishop Hayes, 
against the attack, and “ the infusion of politics into our 
beloved Church.” Their communication was mailed 
simultaneously to his Grace and to the press. In reply to 
them the Archbishop issued this statement: 

“The Archbishop of New York has neither apology'to 
make nor regret to express to a very small group of 
Catholics who, in violation of the most elementary rule 
of ordinary politeness among well-bred people, have seen 
fit to address him through the medium of the public 
press. 

“While most willing to pardon this lack of good breed- 
ing, I cannot overlook the more serious breach of Catho- 
lic etiquette and discipline. These ill-advised people are 
guilty of as nice a piece of church Bolshevism as I ever 
expect to look upon again. The disorder by the crowd 
on Thanksgiving Day before the Union Club was a 
serious breach of the law of the land; the protest to the 
head of the diocese, through the medium of the public 
press, on the part of a few Catholics, most of whom I, 
though Archbishop, never heard of before, is a serious 
breach of the law of the Church, which fixes in her 
canons the proper procedure for complaint or protest in 
Church matters. 

“T am slow to believe that all the signers of the letter 
fully appreciate the awkward position of ignorance of 
the fundamentals of Catholic principle and practice they 
have been placed in by the inspirer of the protest, a well- 
known meddler and muddler, whose joy in life seems to 
be ‘the whirlpool of petulant anger,’ with a rush to the 
press on the slightest provocation. 

“The Irish question cannot be dismissed summarily 
by shouting ‘Irish politics: ’ centuries old in time; racial 
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and religious in character; problem for English states- 
men, especially since Gladstone’s day; pressing for solu- 
tion in the upheaval of the world because of democ- 
racy’s onward march. I should be a very sorry figure as 
an American citizen and as a Catholic prelate, irrespec- 
tive of my Celtic blood, were I not profoundly concerned 
and sympathetic with Ireland’s love for freedom and her 
struggle by every lawful means to obtain it. 

“So much for the protest. Now, as to the unfortunate 
occurrence itself on Thanksgiving Day. 

“TI absolutely decline to admit that the Catholic 
Church, or its present head in New York, or any one con- 
nected with the Cathedral, is in any shape, manner or 
form responsible for the lawless conduct that took place 
before the Union Club on Thanksgiving Day. Therefore, 
no apology will be made by me officially or personally to 
any one or any group. I cannot conceive of any fair- 
minded citizen who imagines for a moment that the 
Catholic Church would approve, or connive at, lawless- 
ness of any kind, and especially the deplorable incident 
of last Thursday. 

“Just as the right of the Union Club to display any 
flag on its own premises is beyond question, and guaran- 
teed by civil law, so also the right of the Corkmen’s As- 
sociation to come to the Cathedral and pray for the re- 
pose of the soul of the late Lord Mayor of Cork is 
equally beyond question and guaranteed by ecclesiastical 
law. 

“The British flag has adorned, on other occasions, re- 
cently, the Union Club and other buildings in the neigh- 
borhood of the Cathedral, without any interference from 
large Cathedral congregations, mostly of Irish blood. 
What happened on Thanksgiving Day is locked, as to in- 
ception, power and responsibility, in the mysterious realm 
of the psychology of the crowd. 

“ Speaking of flags, I can recall that, not long ago there 
would have been a very strong purely American senti- 
ment in this city against the British flag flying in New 
York, on the anniversary of the Evacuation of the Brit- 
ish troops, which Thanksgiving Day happened to be. 

“It might be interesting to add that, for many years, 
a strict regulation has been in force excluding all flags 
except the American standard from the consecrated 
walls, within and without, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The 
Corkmen’s Association carried to the portals of the 
Cathedral the American flag and that of the Irish Repub- 
lic. The latter was not borne within the edifice, in defer- 
ence to this regulation, which was most readily obeyed 
by the association, whose members during the service in 
the Cathedral carried themselves with every evidence of 
dignity and reverence. 

“God forbid the day may ever dawn that the Irish 
people should fail to come to their Bishops and priests 
who know the nobility of the race with its spiritual ideals 
and lofty aspirations for the purest and the best. 

“The Catholic Church the world over loves all her 
children of every race. The Archbishop of New York 
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rules a flock of many bloods and has endeavored to be a 
father to all, and has every reason to know that he has 
the loyalty and affection of over a million souls.” 


Blue Laws and Virtue 


HE representatives of vicarious righteousness are 
active again, this time on a sumptuary law that 
will make the old Puritan “Sabbath” appear as a 
picnic-day in comparison with the amended Sunday 
that will emerge from the conference room of the Lord’s 
Day Alliance. Saturday evening, at dusk, Jew and Gen- 
tile, saint and sinner, will be summoned to their sack- 
cloth and ashes; curtains will be drawn, psalms chanted ; 
the undertaker will be summoned to add a touch of 
solemnity to the scene, and religion will go to perdition. 
Thus shall Sunday be passed, in virtue of a new amend- 
ment which is listed for the Constitution this year or next. 
The “ movement is well financed,” declares the Rev. 
Harry L. Bowlby, national secretary of the Alliance. 


Our lobby at Washington will be an effective and experienced 
one. We shall work in every Congress district in every State. 
We shall agitate and spread propaganda and cause voters to 
write unceasingly to their representatives in Congress until no 
Congressman who cares to stay in Congress will dare refuse 
to vote for our measures. These were the methods used by the 
Anti-Saloon League, and they were effective. We pro- 
pose, by legislation, to make it easier for people to go to church. 
In other words, we shall try to close the baseball parks, the golf 
links, the motion picture and other theatres, the concert halls, 
the amusement parks, the bathing beaches, and so on. We shall 
fight all amusements where an admission fee is charged. We 
shall oppose golf, tennis, baseball, football, and other sports, 
even if purely amateur and void of financial cost to those watch- 
ing or taking part, because they set bad examples for children 
who otherwise might be content to go to Sunday school. 

We shall seek to restrict the sale of gasoline for pleasure auto- 
mobiles and urge other measures that will stop Sunday automo- 
biling and joy riding. This will not bring the old-fashioned 
horse and buggy back, because we believe that the Lord’s Day 
should be a day of rest for man and beast. Excursion steamer 
rides on Sunday will be opposed by us on the ground that they 
are unnecessary to the moral welfare of Christian America. 

The average American will undoubtedly be highly 
amused at this, but, then, the average American is ap- 
parently a rather rare creature in these blessed days of 
religion and morality by statute, for seventeen denomina- 
tions have pledged themselves to work for the legislation. 

Really, we have seventeen [declared Mr. Bowlby], for while 
the Lutheran Synod did not indorse this movement officially 
the Lutherans are with us. Only the Roman Catholics, the 
Unitarians, the Seventh Day Adventists and the Jews are out- 
side this movement. And, to be perfectly frank with you, they 
will have to conform to the laws if we succeed. The Jews will 
have to observe our Sabbath. As a matter of fact, he might 
just as well, because Saturday is not, after all, his Sabbath. He 
is wrong by the revised calendar. Therefore, it will work no 
hardship for him to attend his synagogue on the same day we 
attend our churches. 


‘ I see no reason why the public libraries or the art 
galleries should remain open on Sunday. We shall seek to elim- 
inate the huge Sunday newspapers and establish a censorship 
over the stuff that gets into them on other days. I might 
add that a sensible censorship should be placed over such gal- 
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leries as the Metropolitan Museum of Art as well. I shall never 
forget the shame that overcame me the first time I went through 
that place. Certainly I should put breeches and skirts on some 
of the nude statuary there and restrict admission to mature 
adults. 

From this it appears that the nature and extent of holi- 
ness in America are quite marvelous. Fornication, adul- 
tery, divorce, birth-control and all the other rottenness 
of Sodom and Gomorrah may flourish unrebuked, but the 
innocent pleasures of life must be annihilated. 


Advent 


HE Church of Christ, which in so many things main- 

tains a princely independence of worldly standards, 
marks out her ecclesiastical year on a plan that is all 
her own. The secular year begins with the first of 
January, the Church year begins with the first Sunday 
of Advent. Not only does she, in common with the 
rest of the Christian world, place the center of the cen- 
turies at the date which was blessed by the coming of 
Christ, the day to which all previous history looked for- 
ward and towards which all subsequent history looks 
backward, she goes further, and divides her year, not by 
the cycle of the months, but by the progress of the 
great drama of the Redemption. She has no need of 
months by which to reckon the lapse of time, the 
measure of her life is the annual succession of the 
mysteries attendant on the Mission of the God-man. Ad- 
vent, Christmas, Lent, Easter, Whitsuntide and the 
Pentecostal season—these are the great divisions that 
mark her journey through the passing years into the end- 
less years of eternity. Like Our Lady, the Church keeps 
in her heart all the things that Christ did, and with 
loving remembrance lives them over and over again, not 
as events in the distant past but as actually taking place 
before her eyes. 

In Advent the Church is busy with her preparation 
for the coming of the Incarnate Word. Fear of the 
wrath of God and his dreadful judgment, hope in the 
promise of salvation, joy in the speedy fulfilment of the 
Messianic prophecies, such are the succeeding phases of 
her mental attitude, all accompanied by the practice of 
penance, and all permeated by intense longing that the 
Christ-Child may hasten and not delay. Isaias is sum- 
moned to repeat his predictions, the Psalmist speaks 
again his inspired visions, St. John the Baptist once 
more lifts his voice in the wilderness in warning to sin- 
ners to make straight the way of the Lord, and St. 
Paul renews his exhortations to prepare the heart for the 
joy of Christ. So the liturgy moves onward, chastening 
the soul, urging repentance, mingling thoughts of the 
Judge, the Redeemer, the Benefactor, until, when the 
crooked ways have been made straight and the rough 
ways plain, the Church cries out in exultation on the 
eve of Christmas: “ Today you shall know that the Lord 
will come, and He will save us; and in the morning you 
shall see the glory of the Lord.” 





Make It a Book, Then 


66 NLY hold up before me a book,” Socrates once 

said to Phaedrus, “and you may lead me all round 
Attica and over the whole world.” For when that re- 
nowned Greek sage lived books of any kind were very 
rare and were written only for the few. Nowadays, 
however, good books are so numerous, cheap and 
accessible that the poorest and humblest child 
who desires it may enter into complete possession 
of the world’s intellectual wealth simply by learn- 
ing first how to read and secondly what to read. 
But a hundred and fifty years ago, during the dreary, 
artificial eighteenth century, it was implicitly held that 
the cultivation of letters was the exclusive monopoly of 
men of birth and wealth. It was considered presump- 
tuous for the poor to seek to acquire a correct apprecia- 
tion of literature, and for the lowly-born to aspire to 
enjoy “the classics” was considered a serious breach of 
the social order. “ The whole theory of culture worked 
upon a principle of double restriction; of restricting on 
the one hand the realm of polite knowledge to proposi- 
tions suitable for a scholar and a gentleman: and on the 
other the members of the ‘human family permitted to be 
either.” But during the last century or more the 
triumphant march of democracy has made the learning, 
culture and refnement that come from familiarity with 
the world’s great books no longer the exclusive possession 
of the “ privileged classes.” Entrance into the artistoc- 
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racy of intellect is now withheld from no one who has 
the ambition and the ability to belong to it. As Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch in his excellent volume, “ On the 
Art of Reading,” avers: 

I believe that while it may grow—and grow infinitely—with in- 
crease of learning, the grace of a liberal education, like the grace 
of Christianity, is so catholic a thing—so absolutely above 
being trafficked, retailed, apportioned, among “ stations in life "— 
that the humblest child may claim it by indefensible right, having 
a soul. ° 

Further, I believe that humanism is, or should be, no decorative 
apanage, purchased late in the process of education within the 
means of a few; but a quality, rather, which should, and can, con- 
dition all teaching, from a child’s first lesson in reading: that its 
unmistakable hall-mark can be impressed upon the earliest task 
set in an elementary school. 

Such reflections as the foregoing are very timely just 
now, for the Christmas season has long been in a special 
way the book season too, and a good book seems to be 
considered more and more as the years go by the most 
suitable and valuable present to give both young and old. 
After the realization of the blessings of Christianity, 
perhaps there is no greater benefit that can be conferred 
on boys and girls than to make them enter as early in life 
as possible upon the rich inheritance that awaits all who 
have learned how to enjoy the world’s best literature. 
Perhaps the gift they are to receive from you this Christ- 
mas will be the open sesame admitting them to the 
society of the aristocrats of the mind. Why not make it 


a book, then? 


Literature 


THE BOOK TO BUY 
[N an admirable chapter called “On the Use of Masterpieces,” 
with which Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch ends his recent book 
“On the Art of Reading” (Putnam) he well observes: 

In what other way do children take the ineffaceable stamp 
of a gentle nurture than by daily attraction to whatsoever 
is beautiful and amiable and dignified in their home? As 
there, so in their reading, the process must be gradual of 
acquiring an inbred monitor to reject the evil and choose the 
good. For it is the property of masterpieces that they not 
only raise you to “despise low joys, low gains; disdain 
whatever Cornbury disdains:” they are not only, as Lamb 
wrote of the Plays of Shakespeare “enrichers of the fancy, 
strengtheners of virtue, a withdrawing from all selfish and 
mercenary thoughts, a lesson of all sweet and honorable 
thoughts and actions, to teach you courtesy, benignity, gen- 
erosity, humanity”; but they raise your gorge to defend you 
from swallowing the fifth-rate, the sham, the fraudulent. 
Abeunt studia in mores. 

The masterpieces of literature which the author has in mind are 
not produced, of course, every week, every month, or even every 
year, for universality and permanence, the accepted marks of a 
literary classic, are the slow gifts of time. So the critic who 
would venture to predict of this as that “ book of the season”: 
“ Here is a masterpiece!” would be very rash indeed. Old-fash- 
ioned folk whe always select the “classics” for their friends’ 
Christmas gifts should be highly praised for their zeal in spread- 
ing what is best in literature, but whether the books they give will 
ever be read by the recipients is another question. For the aver- 
age person’s thirst for novelty and freshness is so keen, that 
oftentimes a “time-honored masterpiece” has little chance of 
being read when placed in competition even with a “ fifth-rate 
sham ” that comes hot from the press. 





The books in the following list in all probability have few 
“ masterpieces” among them, but nearly all of them have al- 
ready been noticed favorably,—and the rest will be soon,—in our 
literary department during the past eleven months and perhaps 
perplexed Christmas shoppers will find among the books named 
the “first aid” they require. 


Among the past year’s biographical works the following 
seem especially deserving of mention: “ Jonathan Trum- 
bull” (Little, Brown, $4.00) by his great-great-grandson, “A 
Medley of Memories” (Longmans, $3.75) by Sir David 
Hunter Blair, O.S.B., “ Marse Henry” (Doran, $10.00) by 
Henry Watterson, “ The Life of John Marshall” (Hough- 
ton, $20.00) by Albert J. Beveridge, “Cardinal Mercier’s 
Own Story” (Doran, $4.00), “ Father Maturin” (Long- 
mans, $2.50) by Miss Masie Ward, “The Life of Ven. 
Madeleine Rémusat (Gill), “Father William Doyle, S.J.” 
(Longmans, $3.50) by Alfred O’Rahilly, “ The Story of Hil- 
debrand” (Kenedy, $1.50) by E. Wilmot-Buxton, “Joan of 
Arc” (Kenedy, $1.60) by I. A. Taylor, “Memoirs of Life 
and Literature” (Harper, $2.50) by W. H. Mallock, 
“Memoirs of the Empress Eugénie” (Appleton, $7.50) by 
Count Fleury, “Empress Eugénie in Exile” (Century) by 
Agnes Carey, “The Romance of Madame _ Tussaud’s” 
(Doran, $6.00) by John Theodore Tussaud, “ Letters to a 
Niece” (Houghton, $2.50) by Henry Adams, “ Sister Mary 
of St. Philip” (Longmans, $6.00) and “The Rt. Rev. Dominic 
Fenwick” (Pustet, $3.50) by Father O’Daniel. 

In the field of history the Christmas book-buyer will find a 
rich harvest to garner, for amas year we have favor- 
ably noticed in these columns: “ The Knights of Columbus 
in Peace and War” (Knights of Columbus, New Haven) by 
Dr. Egan and Mr. Kennedy, “A Short History of Belgium” 
(Chicago Univ. Press, $1.50) by Leon Van Der Essen, “ The 
History of the Venerable English College, Rome” (Long- 
mans, $5.00) by Cardinal Gasquet, “ The English Catholics 
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in the Reign of Elizabeth” (Longmans, $7.00) by Father 

Pollen, “ Parish Gilds in Medieval England” (Macmillan) 

by H. F. Westlake, “The Seventeenth Century” (Putnam, 
$3.50) by Jacques Boulenger, Sir Walter Runciman’s 

“Drake, Nelson and Napoleon” (Putnam), “ Europe and 
the Faith” (Paulist Press, $2.25) by Hilaire Belloc, “ Phases 
of Irish History” (Herder, $4.50) by Eoin MacNeill, “Tn- 
timate Pages of Mexican History” (Doran, $3.00) by Mrs. 
Edith O’Shaughnessy, Messrs. Stevens and Westcott’s ‘“ His- 
tory of Sea Power” (Doran, $6.00), “ Franciscans and the 
Protestant Revolution in England” (Franciscan Herald 
Press, Chicago, $2.00) by Father Steck, “ The French Revo- 
lution” (Dutton, $8.00) by Nesta Webster, “ The Worcester 
Liber Albus” (Macmillan, $6.00) edited by James Wilson, 
and “South” (Macmillan, $6.00) by Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton. Good war-books are, Professor Hayes’ “A Brief His- 
tory of the Great War” (Macmillan, $5.00) Mr. Gibbs’ 
“ Now It Can Be Told” (Harper, $2.00) Mr. W. L. McPher- 
son’s “ Strategy of the Great War” (Putnam, $2.50), Gen- 
eral Hamilton’s “Gallipoli Diary” (Doran, $10.00), “The 
Heart of the Holy Father” (Alfieri Lacroix, Rome) and 
Admiral Sims’ “ Victory at Sea” (Doubleday). 

Noteworthy books in sociology are Dr. Ryan’s “The 
Church and Socialism” (Cath. Univ. Press, $1,50), and his 
“Social Reconstruction” (Macmillan, $2.50), Mr. Brasol’s 
“Socialism vs. Civilization” (Scribner, $3.00), Mr. Tay- 
lor’s “The Gild State” (Macmillan), Father Spalding’s 
“Talks to Nurses” (Benziger, $1.50), Father Hill’s 
“Ethics” (Macmillan, $3.00), Mr. O’Brien’s “Essay on 
Medieval Economic Teaching” (Longmans, $4.75), Father 
Husslein’s “Evolution and Social Progress” (America 
Press, $1.75) and Dr. Arabella Kenealy’s “ Feminism and 
Sex-Extinction ” (Dutton.) 

The year offers us an excellent list of essay books: Mr. 
Leary’s “‘ Talks with T. R.” (Houghton, $3.50), Sir Will- 
liam Osler’s “The Humanities and the New Science” 
(Houghton, $1.50), Mr. Thorndike’s “ Literature in a Chang- 
ing Age” (Macmillan), Dr. Walsh’s “Success in Life” 
(Franklin, Webb, Hoboken, $1.40), Mr. Morley’s “ Mince 
Pie” and Mr. Holliday’s “ Broom Street Straws” (Doran, 
$1.50 and $2.00), Miss Robinson’s “In a Medieval Library” 
(Herder, $1.50), Sir Bertram Windle’s “Science and Morals” 
(Herder), M. Fabre’s “Glow Worm and Other Beetles” 
(Dodd, $2.00), Mrs. Gerould’s “ Modes and Morals” (Scrib- 
ner, $1.75), Father Slattery’s “Dante” (Kenedy, $2.00), 
Father Donnelly’s “ The Art of Interesting” (Kenedy, $1.75), 
Miss Repplier’s “ Points of Friction” (Houghton, $1.75), 
Mr. Holliday’s “ Men and Books and Cities” (Doran, $2.50) 
— The Abandoned Farmers” (Doran, $3.00) by Mr. 

obb. 

The friends of Ireland in her present struggle for liberty 
will recall Mr. Chesterton’s “Irish Impressions” (Lane), 
Father Lockington’s “ The Soul of Ireland” (Macmillan), 
Mr. Lynd’s “ Ireland a Nation” (Dodd, $2.00), Mr. Gwynn’s 
“John Redmond’s Last Years” (Longmans), Mrs. Concan- 
non’s “ Women of 98” (Herder), and Mr. Birmingham’s 
“An Irishman Looks at His World” (Doran, $2.00). 

In addition to the children’s books noticed or mentioned 
elsewhere in this issue, attention is called to Miss Webling’s 
“Saints and Their Stories” (Stokes, $5.00), Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s “ Fairy Tales from France ” (Volland), Miss Tap- 
pen’s “ Hero Stories from France” (Houghton, $1.75), Mr. 
Heyliger’s “High Benton” (Appleton, $1.50), Mr. Reid’s 
“Pirates of the Spring” (Houghton, $1.90), Mrs. Perkins’ 
“Spartan Twins” (Houghton, $1.75), M. Fabre’s “ The 
Secret of Everyday Things” (Century, $2.50) and Bertram 
Smith’s “ Running Wild” (Dutton, $2.00). 

Among the works on aceticism, apologetics and religion 
which the year has brought us, are Father Butler’s “ Bene- 
dictine Monasticism” (Longmans, $6.50), Father Hull’s 
“Man’s Great Concern” (Kenedy, $1.25), Father Rickaby’s 
“In an Indian Abbey” (Herder), Mgr. Poelzl’s “ Passion 
and Glory of Christ” (Wagner), Father Callan’s “ Acts of 
the Apostles” (Wagner), Mr. Kinsman’s “ Salve Mater” 
(Longmans, $2.25), Father Scott’s “Credentials of Chris- 
tianity” (Kenedy, $1.50), Father Lasance’s “Reflections 
for Religious” (Benziger, $2.00), Father Clifford’s “ The 
Logic of Lourdes” (America Press, $1.00), Father Walker’s 
“The Problem of Reunion” (Longmans, $4.50), Juliana of 
Norwich’s “XVI Revelations of Divine Love” (Dutton, 
$2.50), Father Roche’s “The Children’s Bread” (Long- 
mans, $1.20), Father Drexelius’s “Considerations on Eter- 
nity” (Pustet) and Bishop Schneider’s “The Other Life” 
(Wagner). 

Books of poetry always make suitable Christmas presents. 
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By way of suggestion, there are Francis Ledwidge’s “ Com- 
plete Poems” (Brentano’s), Mr. Guitermdan’s “ Ballads of 
Old New York” (Harper, $1.50), Mr. Carlin’s “A Cairn 
of Stars” (Holt, $1.50), H. J. Massingham’s “A Treasury 
of Seventeenth Century English Verse” (Macmillan), Mr. 
Maynard’s “A Tankard of Ale” (McBride), Mr. Mase- 
field’s “Enslaved” (Macmillan), “Kipling’s Verse” (Double- 
day, $5.00), Miss Fyleman’s “ Fairies and Chimneys” (Do- 
ran, $1.25), Mr. Le Gallienne’s “The Junkman” (Double- 
day, $1.75), Mr. Rollins’ collection of ‘‘Old English Ballads, 
1553-1625” (Macmillan, $6.00), Mr. Noyes’ “ The Elfin Ar- 
tist” (Stokes), Sara Teasdale’s “Flame and Shadow” 
(Macmillan, $1.75), Mr. Robinson’s “ The Three Taverns” 
(Macmillan, $1.75), well-edited collections of Burns’ and 
Swinburne’s poems (Doran), the late Cecil Spring-Rice’s 
“Poems” (Longmans), Mr. Powell’s “The Poets in the 
Nursery” (Lane, $1.50) and Mr. De la Mare’s “ Collected 
Poems” (Holt, $4.00). 

The number of novels that have been favorably noticed 
in AMERICA during the past twelve months is so great that 
all cannot be mentioned here. Perhaps the following titles 
and publishers will be of some help to the Christmas shop- 
per: Mr. Gibbs’ “ Wounded Souls” (Doran, $2.00), Miss 
Macaulay’s “ Potterism” (Boni & Liveright), Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s “ Age of Innocence” (Appleton, $2.00), Mr. Howell's 
“Vacation of the Kelwyns” (Harper, $2.00), Mr. Masters’ 
“Mitch Miller” (Macmillan, $3.50), Miss Clarke’s “ Ursula 
Finch” (Benziger, $2.25), Mr. Bacheller’s “The Man of 
the Ages” (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.75), Mr. Black’s “ The Great 
Desire” (Harper, $1.70), Mr. Phillpotts’ “ Miser’s Money” 
(Macmillan, $2.00), Mr. Lincoln’s “ The Portygee” (Apple- 
ton, $2.00), M. Bazin’s “ Pierre and Joseph” (Harper, 
$1.75), Mrs. Porter’s “Mary Marie” (Houghton, $1.90), 
Mr. Marshall’s “ Many Junes” (Dodd, $2.00), Mr. Con- 
rad’s ‘‘ The Rescue” (Doubleday, $2.00), Mr. Ervine’s “ The 
Foolish Lovers” (Macmillan, $2.00), Mr. Connolly’s “ Hiker 
Joy” (Scribner, $1.75), Mr. Gerould’s “ Youth in Harley” 
(Scribner, $2.00), Mrs. Lowndes’ ‘The Lonely House” (Do- 
ran, $1.90), the anonymous “In the Mountains” (Double- 
day, $2.00), Miss Dennis’s “ Mr. Coleman, Gent” (Kenedy, 
$2.25), and Miss Whiteley’s “The Story of Opal” (Atlantic 
Monthly Press, $2.00). 


If Christmas book-buyers do not find even in the foregoing 
list the relief they seek, perhaps a perusal of the other books 
reviewed in this issue may give them an inspiration. Let them 
also run a discerning eye through the “ Books Received,” many 
of which will be noticed in next week’s America. If even then 
they are still in distress, perhaps they should get down their 
bound volumes of America and look through the Christmas 
book-lists that appeared about this time last year, or the year 
before that, or the year before that or even the year before that. 
But if the case is still quite desperate and even a perusal of 
the Christmas book-lists published in the ancient world that 
existed prior to the Great War affords puzzled shoppers no re- 
lief whatever, then of course their friends will all have to be 
given “masterpieces,” because a good book is the most sensible 
Christmas present there is. 

Watter Dwicut, S.J. 


THE OLD CHURCH AT CHESTER, ENGLAND 
The old church in Chester 
Is falling to decay 
For six long times a hundred years 
It had the Mass each day 
And bore its years right joyfully 
To be the Saviour’s shrine 
And all its ancient stones were stout 
To guard that Guest Divine. 
. But now for sad four hundred years 
No more the Mass is said. 
Full long the old walls waiting were 
But now their hope is dead. 
The strong stones of Chester church 
Have lost their ancient trust 
No more the Lord abideth there 
And so they go to dust. 
Epwarp F. Garescue, S.J. 
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REVIEWS 


Margot Asquith, an Autobiography. In Two Volumes. With 
Twenty-four Illustrations and Numerous Reproductions of 
Original Drawings. New York: George H. Doran Co. $7.50. 

If the clever, vain and indiscreet author of these volumes had 
deliberately undertaken to make the British aristocracy of today 
ridiculous, it is hard to see how she could have found a more 
effective way of doing so than by the publication of this enter- 
taining book. Margot begins by telling us all about her own 
family, the Tennants of Glen, Scotland, and describing how badly 
brought up she was. Apparently Margot and her sisters were 
allowed to do pretty much as they liked, scant regard being 
had for the conventions. A very reckless rider, the author 
sums up thus the injuries she has received from horses: “I 
have broken both collar-bones, all my ribs, and my knee-cap, 
dislocated my jaw, fractured my skull, gashed my nose and 
had five concussions of the brain.” All Margot’s love affairs 
are faithfully described, her suitors duly appraised and the story 
of her entrance into the Asquith family told with great 
frankness. 

The detailed account of the author’s intimacy with such well- 
known men as Gladstone, Jowett, Tennyson, Baifour, etc., are 
sure to hold the reader’s interest. Mrs. Asquith tells us that 
she has always kept careful diaries in which she set down her 
conversations with eminent men and many of these talks are 
published in this autobiography. The fact that Margot’s re- 
marks are generally cleverer than those of the statesmen and 
literateurs she converses with makes the reader suspect a little 
“editing” on her part here and there. 

Evidently the author was a great favorite of Dr. Jowett’s 
who writes her fatherly letters on the conduct of life. He is 
pained to hear, for instance, that Margot smokes, for “it is 
not the manner of ladies in England” and he hopes that it is 
not true that she is going to Russia to shoot bears with the 
Frince of Wales. In one of his letters to the author Dr. Jowett, 
referring to Newman, makes the amazing statement: “In 
speculation he was habitually untruthful and not much better 
in practice.” And this from an Oxford head who was little 
better than a rationalist, “ explained away” the Resurrection yet 
had no difficulty in signing the Thirty-Nine Articles in order to 
keep his place. It is reported that Margot has other volumes 
of her autobiography in preparation. They will be awaited with 
keen expectation. W. D. 





Religion and Health. By James J. Watsn, M D., Ph.D. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.25. 

Just as health and holiness are closely allied etymologically, 
for both words come from the old High German root hal, 
meaning wholeness, they are also near relatives in practical life. 
The best way of preserving your health is to keep the Ten 
Commandments. For the man who avoids excesses, takes his 
Sunday rest, keeps his heart cheerful and his conscience un- 
troubled, is almost sure to enjoy a long, healthy and happy 
life. Those are some of the propositions that Dr. Walsh demon- 
strates conclusively in this excellent book. In nineteen chapters 
bearing such titles as Prayer, Sacrifice, Mortification, Purity, 
Pain, Longevity, etc., the author shows that the decay of faith 
and the absence of religious sanctions are responsible for most 
of the evils of our time. Though the book is written for the 
general reader, Catholics will best discern the force of Dr. 
Waish’s arguments for they are drawn from the age-old wis- 
dom of the Church and the sound principles of asceticism. “ He 
obeyeth many that obeyeth his body” is a Platonic dictum. But 
character is formed by enduring hard things bravely. Modern 
parents are much concerned about their children’s attitude to- 
ward matters relating to sex. But let boys and girls be prac- 
tically taught as early as possible “the inexhaustible power of 
the human spirit and its capacity for dominating the animal 
nature,” and the perils of adolescence will be passed through 
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safely. Dr. Walsh reminds us that Mabel Rich, the mother of 
Edmund of Canterbury, a great figure of the Middle Ages, 
when she sent him off to the University, packed a hairshirt 
with his clothes and bade him use it, so that he might have the 
strength to withstand all temptations of the flesh. The mothers 
of today do not pack hairshirts, as a rule, in the trunks of 
their college-going boys and girls but insist rather upon their 
having all the “luxuries and liberties of home.” Dr. Walsh’s 
book should be well conned by foolish parents and by all who 
have not yet grasped the intimate relationship that exists be- 
tween “ Religion and Health.” W. D. 





The Way of St. James. By GerorGciANaA Kino, M.A., Professor 
of the History of Art, Bryn Mawr College; Member of the 
Hispanic Society of America. 3 Vols. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $9.00. 

“The Way of St. James” is the Pilgrim’s Way, which in 
olden times meandered from southern France, along the Pyrenees 
into Spain, to the shrine of “My Lord, St. James the Apos- 
tle,” at Compostela. Over that way in the days of faith, prince 
and pauper lovingly traveled, just as across the sea, the Can- 
terbury pilgrims rode to the shrine of the sainted Becket. 
The old paths are now in this interesting Baedeker, retrodden 
by a modern pilgrim, devoid of the deep spiritual enthusiasm of 
her forerunners who blazed the winding trail, but on the 
whole tolerantly reverent of their beliefs and with some- 
thing left of their rapture for the beauties of nature and 
of art which lie scattered in profusion along the Way of the 
great Apostle. Many of the writer’s passages show rare de- 
scriptive power, although it cannot be said that she has seized 
the inner significance of the great pilgrimage to Compostela 
or fully sensed the real psychology of the motley crowds that 
gather there. Botafumeiro, it is true, the huge five-foot swing- 
ing censer used on the Feast of St. James in the Cathedral 
of Santiago, and which to a certain extent symbolizes the out- 
ward pomp and circumstance of the celebration, means a great 
deal for the assembled throngs. But behind the swinging mar- 
vel, material and strange as it may appear to us, there is the 
childlike faith of a people, not afraid to be pleased with a 
huge toy in the house of their protector and patron. 

The book will please the student of architecture and its sister 
arts. It is to a large extent the roll-call and description of 
the shrines, chapels, cathedrals and historic buildings that mount 
guard along the Way of St. James. The original purpose of 
the book was to discover and record the evidence of Spain’s 
debt in architecture to other countries, France especially, dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. Now and then the ordinary reader will 
lose hold of this unifying Ariadne’s thread, but it reappears with 
tolerable frequency and finally leads the pilgrim to the “ Bourne.” 
The writer speaks with authority on the jewels of architec- 
ture that flash by the way. She is a keen observer and a 
well-informed traveling companion. She found much to ad- 
mire in the Catholic people among whom she traveled on both 
sides of the Way of St. James. i. Su 





The Book of Humorous Verse. Compiled by CaroLyN WELLS. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $7.50. 

As there are nearly a thousand pages of humorous verse in 
this volume it would seem that most readers should be able 
to find here their favorite pieces. The compiler arranges the 
poems under the heads: Banter, The Eternal Feminine, Love 
and Courtship, Satire, Cynicism, Epigrams, Burlesque, Bathos, 
Parody, Narrative, Tribute, Whimsey, Nonsense, Natura] His- 
tory, Juniors, and Immortal Stanzas and gives selections 
ranging from Samuel Butler and Dean Swift to Hilaire Belloc and 
Don Marquis. Adequate indexes of authors, titles and first lines 
make it easy to find what is sought and few humorous versifiers 
that are at all well known seem to be left out. The com- 
piler missed including in her anthology, however, those delight- 
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ful stanzas on “ The Lady Eleanora von Alleyn” which James 
Clarence Mangan so cleverly translated from the German of 
Frederick Rueckert, and she should have omitted Gilbert’s offen- 
sive verses on “Gentle Alice Brown” which help to perpetuate 
the Protestant tradition about the confessional. The compiler 
has been successful, on the whole, in excluding from the col- 
lection irreverent or ribald lines and if some readers do not 
find all the verses amusing, it must be remembered that there 
never was an anthology yet that satisfied everybody. One of 
the bright flowers in the big bouquet is James Jeffrey Roche’s 
moving “Lament of the Scotch-Irish Exile,” who is still in 
search of his native land. He wails: 


But—they tell me there’s a place 
Where my hypothetic race 
Its dim origin can trace, 
Tipperary-on-the-Clyde. 
W. D. 





Trails to Wonderland. By Isa L. Wricut. $1.75; Little Friend 
Lydia. By Etuet Catvert Puitiips. $1.75; The Strange Year. 
By Exiza Orne Wuire. $1.65; The Christmas Child. By Nora 
ARCHIBALD SMITH. $1.75; The Land of the Great Out-of-Doors. 
By Rosert Livincston; The Third Book of Stories for the Story 
Teller. By Ranny E. Cor. $2.00; The Italian Twins. By Lucy 
FitcH Perkins. $1.75; Nuova or the New Bee. By VERNON 
Ketiocc. $2.25; The W. Chuck Family. By Pavutine Stopparp 
Howarp. $2.00; John Martin’s Big Book for Little Folk. $3.50; 
John Baring’s House. By Exsre SincMaster. $1.50. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Head of the Lower School. By DororHea Moore; Peggy 
Stewart, Navy Girl, at Home. By GasriELLE E. JACKSON; Seven 
O’clock Stories. By Rosert Gorpon ANDERSON. Illustration by 
E. Boyp SmitH; The Story of Our Country. Text and IIlustra- 
tions by Boyp SmitH. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


American Boys’ Handy Book of Camp-Lore and Woodcraft. By 
Dan Bearp. $3.00; Cornelli. By JoHANNA Spyri. Translated 
by ExizasetH Stork. $1.50; Kiddie-Kar Book. Verses by 


Illustrations and Decorations by SARAH S. 
Philadel- 


RICHARD J. WALSH. 
WeEsER; The Young Pilgrims. By CHARLES HERBERT. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Garden of the Plynck. By Karte Witson Baker. Illus- 
trations by FLoreENce Mrnarp. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $2.00. 

The Boy Scouts Year Book. Edited by Franktin K. MATHIEWS. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Laboulaye’s Fairy Book. With an Introduction by Kate 
Doucias Wiccin. New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

Eileen’s Adventures in Wordland. By LittiAN MacDoNna cp. 
Pictures by Stuart Hay. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Here is a large batch of children’s books that the Christmas 
shopper may find it useful to keep in mind. Boys and girls who 
have enjoyed reading Johanna Spyri’s “Heide” will find 
her “ Cornelli” nearly as good. It is about a misunderstood child 
whom her little friends Dino and Mux restore to her father’s 
affections. Maria Kirk provides suitable pictures in color. 
“ Eileen’s Adventures in Wordland” makes philology palatable 
to youthful readers. Eileen’s weird spelling caused her teachers 
great distress until the kind Mr. X. led her into the dictionary 
where she was surprised to learn that words are living things, 
each with its long pedigree. The latest accession to Lucy Fitch 
Perkins’ family of dream-children is “The Italian Twins,” 
Beppo and Beppino, who were kidnapped in Florence and—but 
it would spoil the story to tell what happened then. ‘“ Nouva, 
the New Bee,” Vernon Kellogg’s “story for children from five 
to fifty,” describes the life and polity of the hive, with the 
romance of Hero and Nuova interwoven. “ Peggy Stuart” 
and “Head of the Lower School” are moderately interesting 
stories for girls in their early teens. The setting of the first 
is Annapolis and the second a rather tiresome English school. 
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Fanny E. Cole’s “Third Book of Stories for the Story 
Teller” contains twenty well-selected tales like “Jasper Who 
Herded the Hares,” “The Knights of the Silver Shield” and 
“ How Black Agnes Kept Her Castle.” “Little Friend Lydia” 
is the story of an orphan who finds a home among the Quakers; 
“The Strange Year,” describes the adventures some children 
had relieving distress during the war; “ The Land of Out-of- 
Doors,” Pen, aged five, and Penny, a year older, explored with 
great glee; “Seven O’Clock Stories” give an account of the 
adventures three youngsters had on the farm; and “ Trails to 
Wonderland” is made up of a dozen new fairy tales for small 
children. 

“The W. Chuck Family” is an illustrated book for the 

little tots, “ Laboulaye’s Fairy Book” gathers together good 
stories from many lands and the fine illustrations make the 
fairies live, the “ Kiddie-Kar Book” with its verses and pictures 
is sure to hold its little readers and so will “ The Young Pil- 
grims,” whose voyage and early trials are well described and 
pictured. “The Story of Our Country” is chiefly valuable for 
Boyd Smith’s colored pictures representing the great moments 
of our nation’s life. “The Christmas Child” is a book of verses 
that boys and girls will find enjoyable and parents and teachers 
useful. “John Martin’s Big Book for Little Folk” is packed 
with delightful stories, verses and pictures for the smaller chil- 
dren. But several misleading pages about Henry of Navarre 
should have been omitted. Better editorial supervision should 
also have been exercised in compiling “The Boy Scout’s Year 
Book.” When there are abbots like the men who signed the 
Magna Charta and those unnamed scholars who kept alight the 
lamp of learning through a war-like age, and missionaries like 
Marquette, why impress upon the boyish mind a fictitious 
“Abbot of Monmouth” in league “with a false usurper,” 
“ cowering” and “ blanched with fear as he held his beads before 
his bloodshot eyes” (pp. 186-189) and a missionary who appar- 
ently encourages a scalp-dance? (p. 177). But most of the 
volume’s varied and readable contents can be commended as can 
all of “The American Boys’ Handy Book of Camp-Lore and 
Woodcraft,” for Dan Beard tells the best way of building a fire, 
packing a horse, constructing camp, and of doing a hundred 
other useful things. “The Garden of the Plynck” is a tale 
of the “ Alice in Wonderland” type which describes the havoc 
little Sara’s dimples wrought among the Snimmies, Pirlaps, 
Schlorges, etc., of “Plynck” land. Elsie Singmaster’s “ John 
Baring’s House” tells how Elizabeth Scott of Gettysburg cleared 
her deceased grandfather’s name of disloyalty to the Union dur- 
ing the Civil War. A well-told story for girls. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


New Booklets— The Catholic Mind for December 8 contains 
the excellent address the Rev. Dr. Guilday gave in Philadelphia 
on “ The Catholic Information League,” an organization that has 
for its object the development of a well-informed laity that is 
able to tell non-Catholics the truth about the Church. Father 
Hull then contributes a good ethical paper on “ Conduct and In- 
fluence” and the issue ends with a digest of the Holy Father’s 
recent Encyclical on “St. Jerome’s Fifteenth Centenary.”—— 
The “ Almanac of the Sacred Heart” (The Messenger, 801 W. 
181st St., New York, $0.10) for the coming year is well packed 
with short, practical counsels on holy living, explains clearly 
the working of the League, gives a pleasant variety of tales and 
incidents and is illustrated with eight pictures in colors. 





Amusing Parodies—Mr. Stephen Leacock’s “ Winsome Win- 
nie and Other New Nonsense Novels” (Lane), is a book 
that will give its readers many a good laugh. The first of the 
parodies in the little volume takes off admirably the senti- 
mental novel of the middle seventies, the second, called “ John 
and I,” is constructed on the model of a modern magazine’s 
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story of “self-revelation,” “The Split in the Cabinet” is a 
delicious burlesque of the English “ political novel of the days 
that were,” “Who do You Think Did It?” combines all the 
absurdities of today’s detective stories, “Broken Barriers” 
makes the deserted-island love-story ridiculous, “The Kid- 
napped Plumber” will appeal to distressed householders and 
“Buggam Grange” the concluding parody, shows how the 
“good old ghost story” was written, The author is a Cana- 
dian professor whose humor is thoroughly American. He uses 
slang with amusing effectiveness and keeps his pages free from 
ribaldry and irreverence. 





Christ in Pictures—A fine collection of reproductions of 
paintings by Italian masters of the middle ages has been made 
by Ethel Nathalie Dana to illustrate “The Story of Jesus” 
(Marshall Jones, $16.50). Forty large plates in color of pic- 
tures painted by such renowned Catholic artists as Giotto, Fra 
Angelico, Duccio and Ghirlandaio show forth Our Saviour’s 
life from the Annunciation to the Ascension and indicate how 
the people of medieval Italy learned their religion without 
books. The King James Bible supplies the text for the pic- 
tures——“ The Children’s Jesus” (Macmillan), by Mrs. William 
C. Piercy, with pictures by Arthur A. Dixon, is a life of Our 
Lord written by a Protestant but with little in it that Catholics 
would find objectionable. “ Wist you not that I must be in 
my Father's house?”, we are told, is what the Boy-Christ said 
to His Mother after the three days’ loss. 


, 


Travel Books—The “ Bretonne across the sea” was the title 
the Breton people gave the late Mrs. Ange M. Mosher, an 
American lady who has expressed in a well-illustrated volume 
called “ The Spell of Brittany” (Duffield, $3.00), her love and 
admiration for that part of France. The author describes the 
customs of the people, the notable shrines and villages and 
gives sketches of eminent Bretons of the past, praising with 
an impartial pen the Duchess Anne, Chateaubriand, De Lamen- 
nais and Renan, being strangely blind to the destructive influ- 
ence of the two men last named. “South of Suez” 
(McBride, $3.00), by William Ashley Anderson, contains the 
impressions gathered by an American who went to Aden in 
1915 and traveled through all of East Africa. Especially in- 
teresting is his account of the only free nation in Africa, the 
He tells a thrilling story of the war stirred up 
by the apostasy from the Christian Coptic religion of Lidj 
Yassou, the ruler of Abyssinia. Yassou’s backers were de- 
feated by the Christians with terrible loss. The war is woven 
into the book, though incidentally, for the last part describes 
the adventures of the author as an officer of the King’s African 
rifles. The book is well written, full of color and vivid de- 
scriptions. 





Abyssinians. 





In Court and Camp.—When a man can call himself Louis 
Victor Léon, Count de Rochechouart, he makes us expect great 
things. If he writes his memoirs he ought to be able to interest 
us with varied and romantic incident. The “ Memoirs of the 
Count de Rochechouart” translated by Frances Jackson (New 
York: Dutton) fulfill these high expectations. Written by 
the aristocratic author as an act of gratitude to the memory of 
an almost forgotten statesman, that Duke de Richelieu, the Min- 
ister who was at the head of the French Government from 1815 
to 1819, the book does honor both to the writer and that “ second 
father” of his early days and his constant protector. The vol- 
ume gives us faithful pictures of life during the Revolution, 
the Napoleonic Wars and the Bourbon Restoration. Aide-de- 


camp to the Duke de Richelieu at Odessa, then to the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, Commandant of Paris during the Bourbon 
occupation in 1814, the Count played a distinguished, if minor 
part in great world events. 


Napoleon, Barnadotte, nearly all 
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the great French marshals of Napoleon, Ney especially, come 
before us in this simply written but colorful and interesting 
volume. The Count de Rochechouart unconsciously paints him- 
self as an upright and honorable gentleman. Religion plays no 
small part in his life, and it is the old simple, Catholic religion 
of his ancestors. The translator was well inspired in clothing 
the memoirs in the simple English garb they wear. 





More Novels.—“ Lady Lilith,” (Doran, $2.00), by Stephen Mc- 
Kenna, is a well-told, interesting story of a modern twentieth- 
century girl, who, though good at heart, scoffs at conventions 
and gets her wings scorched by so doing, proclaims and prac- 
tises to her own cost the right to “live her own life,” and is 
generally attractive, wilful, self-centered and frivolous. She 
is partially tamed by a man of old-fashioned ideals, whom she 
sets herself deliberately to fascinate and is seriously hurt not 
only in her vanity but in her peace of soul during the process. 
Mr. McKenna is at his best in this novel——“In Chancery,” 
(Scribner, $2.00), by John Galsworthy, is a typical Galsworthy 
novel, with polished technique, clever characterization, brilliant 
descriptive passages, unstable ethics, naturalism, divorce and its 
concomitants. The novel is fairly interesting, but gloomy and 
depressing ——“ The House of Lynch,” (Dutton, $1.90), by 
Leonard Merrick, is a novel, highly praised by Mr. Chesterton 
in the introduction, which deals with the struggle made by a 
high-principled man and his millionaire wife to resist the lure 
of colossal wealth. An impecunious artist marries the daughter 
of a financial magnate under the condition that: she will not 
touch any of the tainted money. She agrees, but under the stress 
of poverty repents, leaves her husband and goes back to luxury; 
later she regrets her lapse, learns that love is better than riches 
and again joins her husband. The story is an indictment of the 
ruthless methods by which immense fortunes are amassed, and 
deals with the sordidness of the struggle to maintain appear- 
ances in the midst of growing poverty. It is strong, realistic, 
honest, but not very pleasant reading. Quite the contrary is 
“Plain Penny” (Doran, $1.90), by O. Douglas, a glad book, the 
very gladness of which has somehow the trick of suddenly blur- 
ring the page. It is not the least bit sentimental, but deals with 
real people, begins happily, runs along joyously, and ends glori- 
ously. There are no soul-tearing passions in it, no intrigue, no 
villains, no attempts at uplift. To read it is to be admitted into 
the charmed circle of delightful people, old and young. 








Books of Adventure—In “ Alaska Man’s Luck” (Boni & Live- 
right), Hjalmar Rutzebeck has written a tale of adventure that is 
remarkable both for style and incident. A soldier stationed near 
Los Angeles during the war, he fell in love there, and after his 
discharge made his way to Alaska, where he had formerly been, 
in order to set up a home for his future wife. During the period 
of his long journey, mishaps and other incidents were frequent 
and curious. Robbery, imprisonment, escape, Indians, white 
men and wild animals of various kinds all play their part in the 
drama and are described with a sprightliness and simplicity that 
are calculated to keep a reader at his desk late into the night. 
The book makes delightful reading, after a day of exacting 
“The Sea and the Jungle” (Dutton) is the narrative 
of the voyage of the tramp steamer Capella from Swansea to 
Para, thence 2,000 miles along the forests of the Amazon and 
Madeira rivers; afterwards returning to the Barbados, thence 
to Jamaica, Tampa and England. The book is far from en- 
thralling. In fact many pages are dull reading and no page is 
lively enough to stir the blood. The author, H. Y. Tomlinson, 
has no sense of relative values and as a consequence, misses 
many a chance to fill the reader’s imagination with vivid pic- 
tures of tropical animals, flowers and folks.——“ Tahiti Days” 
(Doran), by Hector MacQuarrie, is an unprofitable book, lack- 
ing in the imaginative element that stirs emotion and makes 
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light reading a recreation. The author is also flippant in regard 
to morality and like so many men of Britain decidedly insular, 
so much so, in fact, that he finds the youth of one particular 
class of South Sea Islanders as futile as the young men of New 
York and Philadelphia. 





A Canadian Journalist—Mr. Peter McArthur has collected 
into a little volume called “The Affable Stranger” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $1.50), some very readable essays which give a 
Canadian journalist’s impressions of Americans and his re- 
flections on the state of the after-war world. He lays chiefly 
at the door of the yellow press and the movie-magnates what- 
ever ill-feeling exists between this country and Canada, but 
believes that our common enthusiasm for democracy will keep 
us on friendly terms. The author has good papers on the 
profiteer and the capitalist. The children of Vancouver, he 
tells us, are taught to sing “ We love the land where we were 
born, but we love the Empire more.” Mr. McArthur is an 
enthusiastic imperialist too, though he is not quite ready yet to 
join in that children’s chorus. He seems to think that Ireland 
has no good reason, however, for promoting her propaganda. 
In his last chapter Mr. McArthur tells how he discovered a 
way of always securing a lower berth in the sleeper. 





December Novels—The Rev. James Francis Barrett’s “ The 
Loyalist, a Story of the American Revolution” (Kenedy, 
$2.00), has Philadelphia for its setting, the treason of Bene- 
dict Arnold as its central theme, and two Catholic lovers to 
supply the “heart interest.” The author has woven into the 
story an account of England’s unsuccessful attempt to form 
among the Americans a “ Regiment of Roman Catholic Volun- 
teers” and he has brought out well the responsibility of anti- 
Catholic bigotry for the coldness of Canada toward the Amer- 
ican cause. Father Barrett makes the Catholic patriots of ’76 
live again but he has not always been able to blend fact with 
fiction artistically———“ The Truce of God” (Doran, $1.50), by 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, is a short Christmas story about a 
baron of medieval France to whom the Christ-Child brought 
peace and love. The atmosphere of the Catholic middle ages 
is caught pretty well and Harold Sichel’s decorations help to 
make the volume a good gift-book——‘ The Geste of Duke 
Jocelyn” (Little, Brown, $2.50), is a romance written by Mr. 
Farnol for his daughter Gillian as a Christmas book. It is re- 
plete with clashing of steel on steel, dark dungeons, barons 
bold, maidens fair, enchantresses, etc. The hero is Jocelyn, 
Duke of Brocelaunde, who seeks to win his lady Yolande by 
pretending that he is a fool sent to her by Duke Jocelyn. After 
winning the fair lady by his brave foolery he reveals his 
identity and the story ends happily as a romance should. The 
book imitates the medieval romances in being written in both 
prose and verse, blank and rhymed, but the story drags at times 
because the punning, which the author considers a peculiarly 
medieval vice, is overdone. Besides, his paladins swear too 
much. The illustrations in color by Eric Pape are particularly 
fine——-The Rev. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, the exotic Uni- 
tarian minister of Boston, has expanded into an interesting 
book an article he wrote for the Atlantic about “The Hidden 
Treasure of Rasmola” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.75), the essential 
truth of which he vouches for. The author and Assaf, in the 
last chapter, all but uncover the treasure when they are hood- 
winked by the masterful Faris. The book is full of modern 
Syrian “atmosphere” and Stanley Rogers’ pictures are very 
good.——tThroughout the 451 pages of Sinclair Lewis’s “ Main 
Street” (Harcourt, Brace & Howe), the scene of which is 
laid in a small town of Minnesota, all the characters converse 
in the American idiom of today, “bookish” language being 
taboo. The story describes the early married life of Dr. Kenni- 
cot, a hard-working, unrefined physician and of Carol, his “ cul- 
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tured” wife. The reader is told all about the sayings and 
doings of the men and women who live in “ Main Street,” the 
sordid side of their lives being described with an inartistic lack 
of reticence. 





Christmas Books for Children—A new edition of Grimm’s 
“Hansel and Gretel and Other Tales” (Dutton, $5.00) with 
twenty pictures in color and more than that in black and white by 
Arthur Rackham will delight the children that get this sumptuous 
volume as a Christmas gift. They will see just how genuine 
witches look and how authentic giants should dress. It is much 
to be regretted that Little Red Riding Hood is actually allowed 
to bring wine to her sick grandmother along with the cake, not- 
withstanding the passage of the Volstead act——Miss L. Edna 
Walter has gone diligently through all the books of nursery 
rhymes that had appeared up to fifty years ago and put the 
results of her researches into a volume of 159 big pages called 
“ Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes” (Macmillan, $5.00). Then 
Charles Folkard got to work and made a suitable colored pic- 
ture or two for every column, besides the numerous full-page 
illustrations he drew. The child that has made its own the 
contents of this excellent edition of Mother Goose will be hard 
to surprise with an old nursery rhyme hitherto unheard of.—— 
H. Caldwell Cook has written in quaint rhymes an excellent 
“ Book of Courtesy” (Dutton, $1.25), with pictures in it by C. 
E. Brock, which is well described as “ full pleasant and profit- 
able for every Littleman to study upon and learn, if he would 
be of good grace in all manners becoming a demeanor of civility, 
nice in the handsome fashion of his bearing and perfect in all 
comely ways.” There are some fifty little pages of couplets 
giving boys who mean to be gentlemen practical counsels on 
bearing, table manners, address and personal neatness. “The 
Burgess Animal Book for Children” (Little, Brown, $3.00) by 
Thornton W. Burgess is a second nature book that will delight 
boys and girls. The stories are well told and beautifully and 
profusely illustrated. The book deserves a place on the shelf 
of every wide-awake child. And so does “ Wood-Folk Come- 
dies, the Play of Wild-Animal Life on a Natural Stage” 
(Harper) by William J. Long, an excellent book about all sorts 
of creatures of mountain, forest and stream. The stories in 
which the wild creatures figure are simple and entertaining and 
the volume is beautifully illustrated. 








A Batch of Boys’ Books—‘ Don Strong American” (Apple- 
ton, $2.00), by William Heyliger, is a good story for Boy 
Scouts. It describes the patriotic endeavors of Don Strong, a 
High-School boy, who manages the Boy Scout troop of the 
little town of Chester while Mr. Wall, the scoutmaster is away 
in France. The adventures that befall the troop while camping, 
hiking and helping the farmers are told in a way that will 
appeal to any real boy. But the atmosphere of Huns and 
shadow-Huns fails to thrill us at two-years’ distance from the 
signing of the Armistice——‘“ Johnnie Kelly” (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $2.00), by Wilbur S. Boyer is an amusing story of a 
New York policeman’s son who comes from a crowded Bronx 
school to a “kid-glove” classroom. His tousled red _ hair, 
freckled face, pug nose and unconventional ways fail at first 
to gain him the favor of the well-groomed children. But 
Kelly’s unfailing wit, pluck and resourcefulness win first the 
admiration, then the devotion of the child-republic. “Tnjun 
and Whitey” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.90), is a wild-west story 
by William S. Hart, the movie-star. “ Whitey” is Alan Sher- 
wood whose father moves from New York to a Montana 
ranch. “Injun” is an Indian boy of about the same age as 
“ Whitey.”"——“ The Boy Who Looked Ahead” (Blase Ben- 
ziger, $1.25), by John Talbot Smith, is a story that chronicles 
the rise to distinction of a poor orphan and his adventures in 
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the “Look-ahead Club.” Its hero, Eddie Travers, is a deeper 
character than those in the other books. There is just as much 
religion in it as is natural in the life of the ordinary Catholic 
Loy and this fact makes the story’s tone wholesome. Another 
excellent feature is the absence of slang ——“ Scott Burton on 
the Range,” by Edward.G. Cheyney, is a thrilling tale of life 
on the sheep range of the great Southwest. Scott Burton, as 
patrolman of the range, unravels the deep-laid plot of un- 
scrupulous ranchers allied with certain officials of the Govern- 
ment among whom is Burton’s own superior. “ Fourth 
Down,” by Ralph Henry Barbour, tells the one season’s history 
of Toby Tucker and how he made the college team at Yardley. 
College enmities and individual animoSities are woven into the 
main story in rather too obvious a fashion (Appleton, $1.75 each). 
——“ The Silver Prince” (Appleton, $1.75), by Edward Leonard, 
and “ The Dreadful River Cave” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.90), by 
James Willard Schultz, are both stories of the West in the days of 
mine prospectors and Indian wars. The “ Silver Prince” opens 
well with the lucky strike of an old prospector who is successful 
after years of searching. Terry, his son, who knows the secret 
of the mine, finally reaches the treasure. The story is marred 
by too many recitals of drunken camp-life and useless killing. 
The “Dreadful River Cave” has the fascination which is in 
nearly every Indian story, but the development of the plot is 
rather weak, and two-thirds of the book bears little relation 
to the final venture into the cave. 








A Blind Editor—A book by Mr. Alleyne Ireland which ap- 
peared six years ago under the title “ Joseph Pulitzer: Reminis- 
cences of a Secretary” has recently been brought out again as 
“An Adventure with a Genius” (Dutton, $2.50). The author 
was one of six secretaries who were always with the renowned 
editor of the New York World, when, totally blind and a 
nervous wreck, he cruised about in his yacht or sojourned in 
his various residences and villas. The book tells how Mr. 
Ireland qualified for the exacting office of reader and com- 


panion and gives his highly interesting recollections of Joseph 
Pulitzer’s marvelous intellectual activity and of the way he 
conducted his paper from a yacht’s stateroom. “ Accuracy is 


to a newspaper what virtue is to a woman” was the principle 
he kept stressing in countless letters to his editors, reporters 
and correspondents. The picture the author draws of “J. P.’s” 
extremely “ difficult” disposition makes it clear that each of the 
secretaries thoroughly earned his salary. 
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EDUCATION 
New Developments in the Smith Bill 


GOOD friend in Western Pennsylvania, unknown to me 

by name, advises that on the twenty-seventh day 
of November the Hon. Simeon Fess, of Ohio, made a speech at 
Ebensburg. In proof, he sends a marked copy of the Johns- 
town Democrat. As I know from some previous experience, 
the Democrat is unique among newspapers for its accuracy. 
Yet I cannot but own to a suspicion that on this occasion, the 
Democrat has nodded into a Homeric nap. For it represents 
the Hon. Mr. Fess as discoursing on the Smith-Towner bill to 
a gathering of teachers in a vein which indicates that Mr. Fess 
has experienced a change of heart. He now admits that the bill 
does destroy local control of the schools. 


Wuy THE Bitt Was Not “ PusHED” 


CCORDING to the newspaper account, Mr. Fess stated 

“very frankly” his reasons for not pressing the bill to a 
conclusion last year. “If I had, it would have been defeated.” 
These reasons were, chiefly, two. The first is an ex-Kentuckian 
in the House, but now a citizen of Missouri, the Hon. Champ 
Clark, who demanded after the manner of his fellow-Missou- 
rians, “to be shown” the merits of the Smith-Towner bill. With 
this reasonable request, Messrs. Smith, Towner, Fess, and other 
friends of the measure, were apparently unable to comply. Con- 
sequently the ex Speaker came out in meeting to say that as soon 
as the committee reported the bill, he “intended to use every 
parliamentary means at his disposal to defeat it.” “The United 
States Government cannot do everything,” he added. ‘“ The best 
thing for Congress to do would be to pass a resolution, directed 
to the States, advising them to resume their governmental 
functions, and let us alone. Anyway, the milk in this Smith- 
Towner cocoanut is to create a lot of nice new jobs.” Herein 
is the Hon. Champ Clark, of Bowling Green, Missouri, one 
reason why Mr. Fess did not urge that the bill be reported. The 
other reason is the Hon. Joseph Cannon, of Illinois. In frank 
terms, as is his wont, Mr. Cannon had denounced the bill on the 
floor of the House. “The States are caring for education,” he 
said. “A Department of Education, located at Washington to 
boss the schools of the whole country, would be injurious to edu- 
cation within the States.” In face of this decided hostility, 
added to the strong opposition in the Senate, Mr. Fess concluded 
that discretion was better than valor. 


TuHeE Birt Destroys LocaL CoNntTROL 


T is not hard to understand this conclusion. But if Mr. 

Fess is really a friend of the Smith-Towner bill, it must be 
admitted that he is an exceedingly indiscreet friend. “Of 
course,” he told the Pennsylvania teachers at Ebensburg, “the 
Americanization clause of the bill will be favorably received. 
We could attempt to push it through, and would undoubtedly 
succeed. But just as soon as you push this item through, you 
take the wind out of this measure,” i. e., the Smith-Towner 
bill, “and kill it.” True, there is a gale or two of wind in the 
bill, but Mr. Fess, as far as my knowledge goes, is the first to 
hold that this apparently dignified measure lives on wind. And 
Mr. Fess is beyoad question frank when he admits: 

One reason why the opposition is so strong is because there 
is a decided movement against creating a Department which 
will come under the Administration. We don’t want to 
extend Federal control over the States, but that is exactly 
what the Federal appropriation clause means. 

As this admission is precisely the stand which I have taken 
since the introduction of the bill, I am glad to welcome Mr. 
Fess as a belated ally. Federal control of the local schools is 
both unconstitutional and un-American, but, as Mr. Fess now 
maintains, Federal control is inevitable under a system of Fed- 


eral appropriations. 
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From this conclusion there is no possible escape. Whatever 
the Federal Government subsidizes the Federal Government con- 
trols. This conclusion is made doubly certain by two plain pro- 
visions of the Smith-Towner bill. The first is the provision 
which requires the chief educational authority of any State 
which wishes to “ cooperate” to submit the educational plans of 
his State to the Federal Secretary for approval or rejection. 


A Fo.iticAL OFFICER IN CONTROL 


VEN the most frenzied Smith-Townerite will not maintain 
that the Secretary is obliged to approve any and all plans 
submitted. Therefore the Secretary is empowered and directed 
to sit in judgment upon the schools of the respective States. The 
second is the provision whereby every “cooperating” State is 
required to file an annual report with the Secretary setting forth 
what the schools have done in the past year. This report must 
show to the satisfaction of the Secretary that the said State is 
living up to the provisions of the bill, in the manner approved 
for said State by the Secretary as the preliminary condi- 
tion for participation in the Federal grant of $100,000,000. If 
this report is not filed annually by September 1, the Secretary is 
directed to cut the State off from all appropriations. If the 
work done by the State does not win the approval of this political 
officer, he is empowered and directed to cut the State off from 
all participation in the Federal subsidy. The State may there- 
after resume its undignified place at the Federal crib, only on 
condition that it has mended its school economy according to the 
orders issued by the Secretary. Of course, to do our friends of 
the National Education Association full justice, these vast powers 
vested in the Federal Secretary give him no control whatever 
over education within the States. Quos perdere volunt. 

What is now needed is evidence of a strong, determined oppo- 
sition to the bill, manifested to our representatives in Congress. 
As a prominent New York lawyer, Mr. Martin Conboy, remarked 
at a mass meeting recently held in Newark, it would be fatal to 
wait until the bill has been enacted, and then hope to trail it in 
the courts. The better plan is to take immediate measures that 
the bill be rejected in committee. There is no doubt that oppo- 
sition to the bill is daily growing; and there can be no doubt 
that this opposition, if organized, is strong enough to send the 
bill back to Bismarck. 

ORGANIZING THE OPPOSITION 


N several cities the Knights of Columbus have undertaken 

to organize this opposition by public meetings. The plan is 
to send copies of the bill to prominent professional men and 
women, particularly educators and lawyers, asking their frank 
comment. It is astounding to learn how little is known of the 
bill, even by members of societies which have approved it, and 
most encouraging to discover that in a majority of cases, 
strong opposition follows a careful study of the measure. It 
should be noted, however, that unlike the National Education 
Association, the patriotic Knights of Columbus never inject a 
religious issue into the discussion, but ask that the bill be con- 
sidered solely on grounds of American procedure and con- 
stitutional principles. Thus at a splendid meeting recently held 
in Newark, New Jersey, the patrons of the occasion, in addi- 
tion to Bishop O’Connor, were the Protestant Episcopal bishop, 
Dr. Lines, and the chief rabbi of the city. The chairman of the 
meeting, the Hon. Alfred J. Skinner, President of the State 
Bar Association, a non-Catholic, presented an unanswerable 
argument against the bill from the standpoint of Americanism 
and the Constitution. Among those present on the stage were 
such prominent non-Catholics as Chief Justice Francis J. 
Swayze, who in a public letter to the committee had expressed 
his sincere hope that the bill be defeated, and the president of 
the local school board. The resolutions adopted at this most 
representative meeting are of general interest: 

Whereas, control of the local schools by the local authori- 
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ties is an American right deemed so fundamental by the 

framers of the Constitution that they reserved it forever to 

the several States, or to the people thereof, and, 

Whereas, by the terms of a bill now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States known as the Smith-Towner 
bill (H. R. 7, S. 1017) creating a Federal Department of 
Education, this fundamental right is transferred from the 
local authorities to a Federal Secretary of Education, 
therefore be it ; ; 

Resolved, that we, citizens of Newark in the State of 
New Jersey, in public meeting assembled, do hereby pro- 
test this bill as in contradiction to the spirit of the framers 
of the Constitution, as wholly un-American in its attack 
upon the essentially American principle of local self-govern- 
ment, and as detrimental to the best interests of all schools, 
public or private, and be it further _ 5 
_ Resolved, that we do hereby petition our representatives 
in Congress to vote against the enactment of this bill, and 
of any similar measure which vests in a Federal depart- 
ment, bureau or official, powers reserved under the Ameri- 
can Constitution to the States respectively, or to the people. 

I am convinced that the best way of defeating this un-Amer- 
ican measure lies in inducing Americans to study it carefully. 
Experience has shown that once the bill’s plan to set up a polit- 
ico-educational machinery at Washington, to control the local 
schools through Federal subsidies, is grasped, condemnation will 
follow. For many reasons, Catholics are probably more familiar 
with the bill than any other group of citizens. It is, therefore, 
incumbent upon them, to make the bill’s true character known. 


CONTEMPTIBLE PERSECUTION 


S these lines are written, a special delivery letter is put in 

my hands. A teacher is being forced, practically, by the 
local superintendent to join the State Teachers’ Association. 
This the teacher does not wish to do, since she does not approve 
the Association’s policy, particularly in reference to the Smith- 
Towner bill. The superintendent gives her two days in which 
either to join the Association, or show him why the Smith- 
Towner bill should not be approved. 

[ wonder how many men of this kind throughout the country 
are thus bulldozing our teachers into signing approbations of 
the Smith-Towner bill? I should be glad to have an expression 
of opinion from teachers on this matter. 

Paut L. Biaxety, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Lay Action in France and Italy 


GQ OCIAL conditions throughout France and Italy leave much 

to be desired and much to be remedied. No good will come 
from deceiving ourselves on these points. Frankly, the leakage 
in the Church is deplorable. Millions of dollars are contributed 
every year by the Protestant Churches in America for mis- 
sionary work across the sea. At least one-fifth of this money 
is expended in France, and about two-fifths in Italy. I do not 
know what the intentions of the American contributors may be, 
or whether they know what use is made of their money, but I 
do know that proselyting is rife in these countries. Are we 
American Catholics alive to this menace? Are we making any 
effort to destroy it and save our own? 


PEASANT AND ARISTOCRAT 


HE number of priests in the country places is quite inade- 

quate, especially in the devastated French areas. Many 
died serving in the army, others have succumbed to depriva- 
tions following the war, while others are hard at work for the 
spiritual welfare of their people. Many live in huts, and say 
Mass in rude barracks. Their parishoners are battle-scarred 
and weary from the long agony just finished. But priest and 
people alike are beginning the work of reconstruction silently 
and slowly but heroically. Their patience is proverbial. The 
strong sturdy French peasant is the backbone of the nation. 
But what of France’s aristocracy? Many of the old, distin- 
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guished families are devoutly Catholic. They hold the Faith 
delivered to their fathers unchanged. But, as a class, they are 


’ by no means alive to the dangers not at but within their gates. 


They do not realize that immediate, concentrated, united action 
is necessary to achieve success. They see no reason, as yet, why 
they should let down the conservative drawbridge, and march 
forth for battle, modern militant Crusaders. Many rail against 
the Government, and complain of restrictions upon the full and 
public exercise of their religion. But they stop at complaint. 
Many never think of looking for a remedy in the vote. It is 
not customary in their social circle; people in their class do not 
thus mingle in “ politics.” Thus they remain in exclusive com- 
placence, leaving the ballot to the bourgeois, and the victory 
over religion and religio-social forces in the hands of persecut- 
ing, unprincipled politicians. 

The French character, I have often thought, is in part the re- 
sult of their architecture. Surely, it is strikingly in keeping with 
these surroundings. Enclosed within high garden walls, entered 
under arched doorways, guarded by a trusted concierge, they 
are delightfully secure in a seclusion that often nourishes a 
genuine personal piety. They safeguard themselves and their 
own, but what of Christ’s law of love of our neighbor as of our- 
selves? 


Non-CatHoric Work IN ITALY 

N Italy, the percentage of unbaptized children, born of Catho- 

lic parents, is appalling. This percentage is growing, espe- 
cially in the manufacturing regions, where Socialists and types 
of radicals almost unknown at home, gain the ear of the la- 
borer. In Naples, in many of the large cities, in Rome itself, 
the Protestant missions provide social service centers, usually 
well-equipped and well managed. These centers care for the 
physical needs of the light-hearted, irresponsible, children of 
sunny Italy. Thus is the beginning made. But little and little 
these children are induced to look upon their religious duties, 
such as attendance at Mass on Sundays, and the regular recep- 
tion of the Sacraments, as of small moment. In too many of 
the larger cities, no remedy whatever against this leakage is 
offered. The result is inevitable. As I write these lines at 
Paris, the news comes that a “drive” is to be made for non- 
Catholic social work, specifically for the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. in Italy. If this “drive” succeeds, and is met by 
no counter-effort from Catholic forces, the already frightful 
losses to the Church will be augmented. 


A New CruSsADE 


ET no one who has witnessed the reverential crowds in the 

Roman Basilicas, or the great throngs devoutly ascend- 
ing the Scala Sancta, or moving along the Via Appia in pious 
pilgrimage to the Catacombs and the tombs of the martyrs, can 
admit that the Faith is dead in Italy. Or watch the reverential 
crowds in the Parisian churches, Notre Dame, St. Roch, Notre 
Dame des Victoires; witness the multitude that taxed to its ca- 
pacity Sacre Coeur, Montmartre, on the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart; or observe the marvelous manifestations of Faith at 
that heavenly shrine of our Blessed Lady, nestling in the heart 
of the Pyrenees. It was my privilege to live in France, and to 
spend four months at Lourdes, and J know that the fire of Faith 
burns steadily and brightly in countless French souls. 

But with all this admitted, there is the most urgent need for 
a lay-apostolate. In Paris and even at Lourdes itself, many cases 
were discovered of Catholic boys and girls who had reached their 
seventeenth or eighteenth year without receiving their first Holy 
Communion. 

The French who so often build their magnificent churches 
at the head of palatial gardens or long, beautiful boulevards, 
know well the value of vistas. The Place de la Concorde pre- 
sents one of the most perfect vistas in the world. Turn either 
to the Tuilleries with their exquisite gardens, or to the Champs 
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d’Elysées beckoning to the Bois, or to the Pont Alexandre III 
gracefully spanning the Seine at the left, and each vista affords 
a panorama of satisfying beauty. If a vista down the ages were 
presented, showing the ranks of the Church depleted by the grave 
dangers now menacing the little children, would not the Faith- 
ful of both France and Italy be at once aroused. 

Nor would the generous Catholics of America fail to rally to 
the defense. The danger grows and it is pitifully real. Who 
will lead in this new crusade? E. M. V. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Alleged “ White Terror ” 
in Hungary 
Te methods employed to discredit Hungary before the world 
today and to spread the story of a “ White terror” may be 
fairly judged by the publication of two gross pictures which 
appeared in the official Hungarian Communist organ at Vienna, 
Az Ember. They represent a number of civilians, as it would 
appear, strung from extensive gallows, and are labeled: “ Mar- 
tyrdom of six Hungarian workingmen on Horthy’s gallows. 
The latest photograph from Zalaegerszeg internment camp. Six 
workingmen simultaneously put to death by Horthy’s henchmen 
—but there is no ‘White terror’ in Hungary.” The fact is 
that both the pictures represent different views of the execution 
of six Russian spies in 1916. Even the Austrian gendarmes are 
still visible on the scene with their characteristic helmets. One 
of the pictures, moreover, recently came as a post-card from 
a field-gendarme who in 1916 was in Nowi Radomsk, Poland, 
and who had mailed it on March 29, 1916, to a friend in Trop- 
pau, Austria. So the old war picture is reproduced by the Com- 
munist Az Ember to discredit the regime of law and order in 
Hungary. Such lies are then spread broadcast throughout the 
world to produce the impression of a reign of terror and atroci- 
ties. It is all done in the interest of a concerted campaign of 
vilification. 





Nature of the Catholic 
Boys’ Brigade 
A LITTLE pamphlet of information concerning the Catholic 
Boys Brigade of the United States was recently sent out 
from its headquarters, 128 West Thirty-seventh Street, New 
York. Its purpose, to which reference has already been made 
in AMERICA, is to attract all Catholic boys, but especially those 
who else might be but feebly influenced by the Church; to keep 
them under Catholic auspices and at the same time to give them 
all the advantages of training and recreation. This end is at- 
tained by military and athletic exercises, by promotion of reli- 
gious practices, Catechism classes, church attendance and assist- 
ance at church events and parades. Entertainments are given 
for charitable purposes and suitable positions are procured. 
Cadet corps already in existence can join the brigade without 
losing their name or identity, and without change of uniform. 
Uniforms, in fact, are not necessary, but are highly coveted by 
the boys. They can easily be made in parish sewing circles after 
patterns furnished by officers at the headquarters of the brigade. 
Such a corps will not be an expense to the parish, we are ex- 
pressly told, but will become a source of income as well as of 
edification. It has nothing to do with militarism in its odious 
implications, but strives to inculcate the principles of discipline, 
honor, self-restraint and respect for lawful authority, and above 
all to supernaturalize these virtues. The special reason why 
Catholic boys should belong to the Catholic Boys Brigade is thus 
briefly -given by its advocates: 

It is the only large boys’ organization of its kind absolutely 

American and Catholic in its fundamental principles and 

entirely under ecclesiastical control. By its very nature and 


by its “Pledge” it fosters loyalty to the Church and the 
State, and even if a branch should cease to exist, it offers no 
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inducement to boys to join a parent organization which is 

neither Catholic nor under the protection of the Church. 

It is urged that units be formed in the various parish schools, 
but units composed entirely of public school boys have been 
very successful, and have given good example by the reception 
of the Sacraments and attendance at the Catechism classes. 
“These boys are rallied around their church and clergy as 
never before.” Archbishop Hayes is the honorary president of 
the brigade. Its director-general is the Rev. Thomas J. Lynch. 





John McCormack’s 
Australian Tour 

HE discourteous treatment accorded to the famous American 

tenor, John McCormack, in Australia, came as a rather 

startling and painful surprise to those of us who had been 
accustomed to look with admiration upon the growth of 
Australian democracy. The following explanation, received by 
the supreme director of the Knights of Columbus, William P. 
Larkin, from the office of the 7riad, an influential newspaper 
of Sydney, Australia, may help to clarify the situation: 

John McCormack‘s Australian tour has had an abrupt 
ending in circumstances not very creditable to Australia. A 
campaign of petty persecution based on the famous tenor’s 
Irish birth and American citizenship has been going on since 
his arrival here and culminated in a demonstration at the 
close of a concert in Adelaide. The outburst was the work 
of a relatively very small section of the community, but one 
which exercises an influence in public affairs quite dispro- 
portionate to its numbers and strange mental attributes. 
Of course the vast majority of Australians have no feeling 
towards John McCormack save those of admiration and 
warm regard; but they are blameworthy in that they tolerate 
the growing influence of wretches who aspire to a tyranny 
based on sectarian hatred and sham patriotism. It is a very 
mean and vile tyranny which seeks to enslave the minds of 
those who stand on grounds of principle and will, in all 
circumstances, resist intrusion upon the right to think freely. 
And to avoid actual brawling with the exponents of such 
tyranny, John McCormack wisely canceled his remaining 
concerts in Australia. 

The people who have brought about this result are de- 
liberately encouraged by powerful political forces to play 
their ugly parts; in their brains are the dregs of a debased 
psychology bred of the recent “war to end wars;” they 
have come to regard themselves as privileged to intrude upon 
the sacred privateness of the mind and soul; and scarcely 
stop short of waylaying the more decent kind of citizen 
and forcing him to state whether or not he is, at that 
moment, thinking reverently of the throne and person. 

The writer, in conclusion, congratulates the American singer 


on having comported himself, under difficult circumstances, with 
the dignity proper to his acknowledged place in the world of 
art and of men, as a “ modest and courteous gentleman.” Since 
the arrival of this letter McCormack has been obliged to cancel 
his English tour also. 





A Year’s Work of Laymen’s 
League for Retreats 

REMARKABLE record has been achieved by the Laymen’s 
League for Retreats. The total number attending the thirty 
week-end retreats given at Mount Manresa during the past year 
was 1,860, or an average attendance of sixty-two for each re- 
treat. In addition 900 attended extension retreats, so that the 
grand total of retreatants for the year was 2,760. Alterations 
are now to be made at Mount Manresa so that bands of a hun- 
dred can be conveniently accommodated next year at these exer- 
There are now permanent retreat houses at Montreal, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Boston and Baltimore. Well-attended 
retreats are given each summer in many other places. The 
latest development of the School of Social Studies, in connection 
with the Laymen’s League for Retreats, are the social study 
groups to which reierence has previously been made by AMERICA. 
The present plan is to attain a perfect coordination of these 
groups by weekly discussions, which the various directors 


cises. 
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are to attend under the guidance of the general director, the Rev. 
Terence J. Shealy, S.J. In this manner the same subject matter 
will be taken up’ weekly by each group, so that a transfer of 
members from one group to another can be made at any time 
without any confusion or difficulty. The League offices have 
been transferred to Room 416, World Building, New York. 





Lord Kitchener and 
the Irish 


N her famous “ Recollections” Mrs. Asquith has said many 

interesting things about many interesting people. Not even 
Lord Kitchener, the iron god of the Empire, escapes her pen. 
She writes about him in the free and easy way that has made her 
a target for prominent folk whose sensibilities have been 
wounded. Here is a sample of her opinion about Kitchener: 


I was one of the few people who regretted Henry making 
him his Minister of War in 1914. I had known him since I 
was a girl and spent a winter with him in Cairo and thor- 
oughly understood both his powers and his charm and his 
limitations. There were some things he could never appre- 
ciate, and his life in India had considerably thickened him 
He never understood the Irish temperament; their desire to 
enlist together from the same villages and in the same regi- 
ments and above all their ardent and legitimate desire to 
take their priests with them—he treated with contempt; had 
he not done this I think Ireland would have remained in the 
war till the end. The Irish are born fighters, and the war 
gave England a great opportunity, but they were thoroughly 
mishandled, and though I besought him one afternoon, when 
he was having tea with me, on my knees to let them take 
their priests to the front he made difficulties, and the re- 
cruiting failed. I had often cried at our invariable insane 
tactics with the Irish and everyone hoped for better things 
with a new ruler. I had a row with Lord Kitchener about 
the English as well as the Irish soldiers. 


And yet the Irish live. 


New York the Modern 
Jerusalem 

OR the past few weeks a quotation from a sermon preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Samuel W. Purvis, of Philadelphia, on 
“The Jew the Wonder of History,” has been making the round 
of the press. We give the passage entire as we take it from the 
sermon itself printed in the American /sraelite, and originally 

published in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin: 


Not in Judea, but in New York, is the real Jerusalem. 

If there are 15,000,000 Jews in the world America has about 

3,000,000, of which about 1,500,000 are in and about Greater 

New York. In that city every sixth person you meet is a 

son of Israel, while on Manhattan Island the proportion is 

one to four. About one-third of the student body of Colum- 
bia University is Jewish, the City College is nearly 97 per 
cent. New York has the largest high school in the world— 
the Washington Irving—practically all of its 6,000 pupils are 

Jewish. The New York telephone directory shows sixteen 

columns of Cohens and but fourteen of Smiths, In Phila- 

delphia there are two and one-half columns of Cohens to 
eleven of Smiths. There was a time, a generation ago, when 

New York was Roman Catholic—today it is Jewish! There 

is not a Christian church on the East Side, but there are 360 

synagogues. 

Now no one would question the prevalence of the Jew in New 
York. If he did, a ride in the subway express in the early busi- 
ness hours would soon convince him. Nor may we doubt the 
substantial correctness of these figures, in so far as they convey 
an impression of the overwhelming predominance of the Jew 
particularly in the higher educational institutions of the city. 
But the Rev. Dr. Purvis has evidently little personal acquaint- 
ance with the part of the East Side of New York he is writing 
about, or else he would know that in addition to St. Patrick’s, 
the old Cathedral, there are no less than twenty-five other 
Catholic churches in that locality. Other Christian churches also 
are by no means wanting there. For the rest we cannot vouch 


for the 360 Synagogues, since we have never attempted to count 
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them all. The sixteen columns of Cohens to which he alludes 
begin with Aarons and Abrahams, and so continue down all the 
alphabetic list of Old Testament Names, with Sols and Solo- 
mons massing towards the end. Shirts and silks and hosiery, 
clothing and dresses and millinery, too, are greatly in evidence 
in the specifications of the shops that crowd thick in this sec- 
tion. Yet we believe there are Cohans and Cohens who are not, 
directly at least, of Hebraic descent. But all credit to the Jews 
for their interest in every form of education. May Catholics 
learn to imitate them here at least, or else be content, as some 
one has well expressed the thought, to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the Jews of the next generation. The Jew 
will sacrifice all for education. He knows that it brings returns. 





Sanctifying America by 


Lobby and Law 


HE brains of the newly-combined Anti-Saloon League of 

America, the Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and hundreds of other 
reform bodies with which our land of the brave and home of the 
free has been blest, is, according to an illuminating article in 
the New York World, the Rev. Wilbur Fisk Crafts, Ph.D., son 
of the Methodist preacher, Frederick A. Crafts, of Puritan stock. 
Dr. Crafts is credited with having written sixteen laws passed by 
Congress since 1895, and conducted nearly a hundred hearings 
before that body. He is said also to have drafted the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment. The reform organizations of probably six- 
teen Churches have now been welded into one by him to sanctify 
the nation by lobby and law. The name of this combined asso- 
ciation, dominated by the mind of Dr. Crafts, is the Interna- 
tional Reform Bureau, Inc., and here is a brief resumé of some 
of the immediate aims of this body as summarized in the World: 


It is seeking the enforcement of national Prohibition, in- 
cluding total abstinence campaigns; extension of Prohibition 
by acts of Congress to American citizens abroad; extension 
of Prohibition to other lands by reinforcement of existing 
agencies with lectures and literature; a Federal motion-pic- 
ture censorship; a prohibition of interstate gambling; a con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting sectarian appropriations ; 
uniform marriage and divorce laws and an anti-polygamy 
amendment ; an amendment to the Federal Constitution with 
respect to Sunday observance; extension to all States of the 
Iowa “ red light” injunction law; restoration of Bible read- 
ing in schools and homes; posting of the Ten Command- 
ments in schools, courts and on churches; institution of a 
training school for moral reformers; preparation of stand- 
ardized reform literature in many languages and legislation 
against the drug invasion of China. 

Dr. Crafts, seventy years of age, whose legislative plans are 
by no means restricted to this paltry list of legal enactments, by 
which, among other things, he would Puritanize America and 
keep in the Prohibition leash every American citizen, no matter 
how far away he might be from the Stars and Stripes, delights to 
call himself the “ Christian lobbyist.” He has a canny way of 
furthering the good cause by the elimination of postal expenses. 
Accused of misusing the franking privilege in 1904, in circulating 
his literature, he gave the explanation which is thus briefly re- 


peated here: 

Dr. Crafts admitted he used the frank of friendly Con- 
gressmen and explained his method of eliminating the pur- 
chase of postage stamps. He said that when he desired to 
have any document sent broadcast over the country he went 
before a Congressional committee conducting a_ hearing, 
read the matter in which he was interested into the record 
and when it was printed sent it out under the frank of his 
accommodating Congressmen. 

Dr. Crafts has boasted that his “correspondence and lit- 
erature reaches every village and city in the United States 
and every foreign land at least four times a year.” 


Such therefore is the man, and such the movement with which 
American citizens will have to reckon in all seriousness within 
the near future. 








